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If Louis XIV Ha 


Owned Your Camera 


probably the charms of every beauty 
of the Grand Monarch’s days would 
be as famous as those of fascinating 
Elizabeth de Bologne. As it is, only a 
few master portraits remain to immor- 
talize the glories of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century femininity. 


$5,000 in 


But you, with your camera, can help 
perpetuate the charms of American 
womanhood. Photograph today the 
“loveliest woman” you know or else 
have her picture taken so as to enter it in 
the Ansco competition for photographs 
of “America’s 50 loveliest women.” 


Cash Prizes 


will be awarded for the fifty portraits selected as ‘‘America’s 50 Loveliest Women,” by 
Harrison Fisher, the artist, Minnie Maddern Fiske, the actress, and Alfred Stieglitz, the 
critic. One portrait will be worth $500—no winner will receive less than $50. 


film or paper. 


No. 3A Ansco Speedex. 
Send for Ansco Catalog. 


Ansco Company will exhibit this gallery of 
loveliness at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
which opens in San Francisco next February. 
Entries have been pouring in for three months, 
but we are still awaiting yours. Call on your sional quality; Ansco 
Ansco dealer for the very simple details of the color-value film; Cyko, 
contest, or else drop us a line. 


NSCO COM- 
PANY, produ- 
cersof Ansco, the ama- 
teur camera of profes- 


the paper that gives 
prints of rich, soft qual- 


This Ansco Contest is open to everyone and ity that never fade,and 
there are no restrictions as to make of camera, Ansco photochemicals. 


Their value in produ- 
cing superior results has 


ANSCO COMPANY (Dept. G) ben proven many 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


years. 
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Photography Among City Byways 


ALLEN E. CHURCHILL 


HILE Dame Nature, in her varying 
VV moods, is always an interesting sub- 
ject to the amateur photographer, as 
she smiles upon him amid the brilliant sunshine 
of a summer’s day or hides her face beneath a 
dazzling mantle of snow, I think to most of us 
the study of humanity, of the people that sur- 
round us in this big world, possesses even a 
greater interest and charm. One soon tires of 
the merely pretty landscape, but there is some- 
thing ever new in the study of our fellow-men ; 
something appealing about photographs that 
contain human interest. 

Look at the work of your friends or ask any 
large photo-finisher, and you will find that three- 
quarters of the pictures made by the amateur 
photographer are of people. Should he journey 
to the seashore or to the mountains, notwith- 
standing the fact that he may be surrounded by 
the most charming natural scenery, you will 
notice that a large proportion of his pictures 
are those of individuals, groups of friends or, 
perhaps, some quaint characters he has chanced 
to meet. Pick up any of the daily papers that 
now use photographs so largely to illustrate 
their news, and you will find that most of the 
pictures are of people or incidents in which 
people play an important part. Well do editors 
know what will interest their readers most. It 
is the same with the magazines. Some ven- 
turous individual explores a little-known quarter 
of the globe. What does he devote most of his 
description to’ The people. I think you will 
also find that’ most of his photographic efforts 
are devoted towards making pictures of the 
people, of their habits, customs and occupations. 
Our interest in the life of our fellow-man seems 
to be inborn. 

A short time ago, at a gathering of friends, I 
exhibited a number of prints that had been 
pronounced very good examples of landscape- 
work by those whose artistic training should 
make them competent critics. My friends 


thought them very pretty, but displayed no 
particular enthusiasm until I brought out a num- 
ber of prints depicting the curious characters 
found in the slums of the city. The effect 
was almost instantaneous. ‘“ How interesting,” 
they remarked, as they passed them around 
and looked at them over and over. The hu- 
man interest in them was plainly evident. Al- 
though all of my friends lived in this city, few 
of them knew that such places existed; the 
pictures were a revelation to them. 

In almost every town or city of any size you 
will find districts that contain characters of 
unusual interest. You may find them, perhaps, 
along the docks or among the foreign settle- 
ments. Even among the factories of a manu- 
facturing-town there is interesting material for 
the camera. Pedlers, mendicants, the chil- 
dren of the streets, all form picturesque subjects 
if properly treated. New York City, with its 
great foreign population, increased almost daily 
by hoards of immigrants from every part of 
the world, is particularly rich in this material. 

Into this most prolific and interesting field I 
shall endeavor to guide the amateur photo- 
grapher who is a student of the quaint and curi- 
ous, who would like to know how the other 
half lives. Here he will find problems that 
will tax his skill in photography and subjects 
that afford considerable scope for artistic treat- 
ment, 

The quarter of the city in which many of 
these quaint characters are found runs south 
from East Houston Street and east from the 
Bowery, for about six blocks in both directions. 
The people here, with the exception of one part 
tenanted by Italians, are mostly of Jewish faith, 
hail from Russia and Poland and speak Yiddish. 
One may roam about for hours in this district 
without hearing a word of English spoken. 
Some of these people understand English, al- 
though they do not make use of it to any great 
extent, preferring to use their own language. 
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Among a few you may find the old-world antip- 
athy to being photographed, but as a general 
thing they seem to like it. Treat them courteously 
and you will have no trouble. In fact, their 
willingness to be photographed is sometimes 
more of a hindrance than a help, for if you are 
not quick to catch them unawares they will pose 
for you most clumsily, thus marring that uncon- 
sciousness that constitutes the charm of the 
picture. Be ever on your guard, or the ubiq- 
uitous small boy will spoil your work. He 
springs from nowhere, from everywhere, and 
if you do not watch out will plant himself 
prominently in the immediate foreground, to the 
utter exclusion of the subject you are about to 
photograph. He is ever quick to scent the 
presence of the man with the camera. Don’t 
drive him away, or he will be sure to return 
reinforced with a band of companions ready for 
any kind of deviltry. A few pennies judiciously 
placed will send him on his way rejoicing and 
leave you in peace. 


ALLEN E. CHURCHILL 


It is almost beyond the power of words to 
describe the fearfully-congested condition of 
this district. The people are huddled together 
in thousands. The streets are very narrow 
and fairly swarm from house-line to house-line 
with a solid mass of humanity. Long rows of 
push-carts line the streets, from which every- 
thing under the sun is sold, from a paper of 
rusty pins to a typewriter of ancient model; 
fruit, vegetables, fish, clothing and junk of 
every description. Old men and young, women, 
children and cripples, peddle their wares, cry- 
ing out in guttural tones to attract the passerby. 

The writer has used all sorts and sizes of 
apparatus for photographing in this quarter, and 
has found that the best all-around camera for 
this work is a small one of the folding-type, not 
exceeding 4 x 5 inches in size. My choice, in 
fact, is a very compact 314 x 414 instrument, 
equipped with an F/4.5 anastigmat of 514 
inches, a Compound shutter and direct-vision 
finder. A sharp negative of this size can be 
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“ ARE THEY SWEET? ” 


enlarged satisfactorily to almost any propor- 
tions. This is the day of the small camera and 
the short-focus lens. It is remarkable what can 
be done with cameras of miniature size. I have 
done some work with cameras of the reflecting- 
type, and while they possess an immense ad- 
vantage in the certainty of obtaining a sharp 
focus, of being able to see the image exactly as 
it will appear on the plate and in the high effi- 
ciency of the focal-plane shutter, I cannot say 
that they are ideal instruments for this class of 
work. The drawback lies in the fact that a 
camera of this type is too conspicuous and 
catches the eye of the subject you wish to photo- 
graph, whereupon he will straighten up and 
pose, thus spoiling the charm of an unconscious 
attitude. Another fault is that it is necessary 
to watch the subject by looking down into the 
hood of the camera. People are constantly 


passing in front of one in the crowded streets, 
and when looking down it is impossible to see 
them approaching until they are within the field 


ALLEN E. CHURCHILL 


of the lens. It generally happens that a frac- 
tion of a second before they have become visible 
you have managed to release the mirror, and the 
time that elapses between this and the falling of 
the shutter-curtain has been sufficient for them 
to get into the field of the lens, thus spoiling the 
exposure. 

The small folding camera, a type of which 
there are so many excellent examples nowadays 
that it is hardly necessary to mention them by 
name, equipped with a good lens, not necessarily 
faster than F/6.3, a direct-vision finder and 
focused by scale, will be found the most satis- 
factory for this work. The crowded condition 
of the streets makes it difficult to get very far 
away from the subject. Under these conditions 
the short-focus lens scores heavily, for one is 
able to work at a large aperture and still obtain 
considerable depth. The use of a scale-focus- 
ing camera requires a certain amount of skill in 
estimating distances, but a little practice will 
soon enable one to master this. 
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A SPRING WHITE-SALE 
A BRISK MARKET IN HORSE-RADISH 
ALLEN E. CHURCHILL 
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I offer here a slight suggestion in learning to 
estimate distances that will help considerably. 
Learn to judge distances by yards or paces 
rather than by feet. After a little practice it 
will be found easier to place figures at short 
distances by pacing them than by estimating in 
feet. Distances of 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 yards 
will cover all conditions and are easily learned. 
Take a good long step and you will find that 
you have covered about one yard. Practice 
this a few times at the various distances men- 
tioned above and you will be surprised at the 
accuracy with which you can measure them. 
It will soon be found an easy matter to judge 
both distance and size of image. 

In the narrow streets of the Ghetto, light- 
conditions are not the best and one is obliged to 
work at short distances, owing to the dense 
crowds. The employment of large stops is 
therefore necessary. Occasionally one can stop 
to F/11, but generally F/8 will be found best. 
In dark places, F/6.3 may be required. Witha 
short-focus lens of 6 inches or less, ample depth 
can be obtained at these apertures. In fact, 
the absence of great depth is rather an advan- 
tage, as it causes figures and groups to stand out 
from their surroundings. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 


Regarding exposures, they may be said 
broadly to range from 145, to 49 of a second. 
according to the time of day and the season of 
the year. Do not overlook the golden rule of 
exposing for the shadows, as in subjects of this 
kind shadows predominate. Give all the time 
you possibly can, in order to get detail in these. 
It is practically impossible to overexpose. If 
the reader has noted carefully the conditions of 
light and distance of subject given above, it will 
be apparent to him that fast plates are indi- 
cated for this work. I have found the Lumitre 
Sigma, Barnet Super-Speed and Seed 30 satis- 
factory. I may say, however, in passing, that I 
have found the Seed 30 exceptionally adapted 
to this work as it appears to be unusually free 
from halation, a quality of considerable advan- 
tage when working against the light, a treat- 
ment which produces some strikingly-effective 
results. 

For the amateur photographer in search of 
material of an unusual character, I know of no 
place so rich in subjects for his camera, no place 
so full of interest and food for contemplation, as 
this caldron of humanity. Its humor, its pa- 
thos, its stoicism in the face of poverty, is truly 
remarkable. 


WM. LUDLUM, JR. 
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The Present Status of Color-Photography 
Part Il — The Autochrome Plate in Practice 


E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S. 


whether we want a faster and better color- 
sensitive one. Tothe beginner in color-work my 
advice is to use the plate as made, and to be 
content with subjects that do not require very 
short exposures ; then when expert in the ma- 
nipulation he can, if he likes, * supersensitize ” 
it and obtain exposures as short as 49 of a 
second with F/6. The process of supersensi- 
tizing is merely bathing in an ammoniacal solu- 
tion of some of the isocyanin dyes, but for 
success it presupposes capability of working in 
the dark or in such light as is virtual darkness, 
and a drying-box. The latter is not a serious 
obstacle, and it is possible to obtain at almost 
any department-store a cheap iron deed-box, the 
front of which lets down as a door. The only 
additional fitting required is a block of wood 
that must be the width of the plate one is using 
and just two inches less in height than the box ; 
a common saucer and some anhydrous calcium 
chloride. Place on the bottom of the box a 
sheet of thick lintless blotting-paper and cement 
around the edges of the front some thin rubber 
strips, ordinary draught-excluding rubber is a 
capital thing; or one may dispense with this 
altogether by purchasing a roll ot electrician’s 
adhesive tape. 
The sensitizing-bath is made from three 
stock-solutions : 


HE first question that we meet is whether 
we are satisfied with the plate as it is, or 


A 
Pinacyanol sol. 1: 5,000.......5¢.es. 84 minims 
Alcohol, 90 per cent .......... 50 ¢.e.s. 845 minims 
Ammonia ................ ..5 drops, 5 drops 
Distilled water................... 100 c.e.s. 312 ounces 
B 
Pinachrome sol. 1: 5,000 ..........2 ¢.e.s. 34 minims 
Alcohol, ammonia and water as 
in A 
C 


Pinaverdol sol. 1: 5,000............2 ¢.e.s. 34 minims 
Aleohol, ammonia and water as 


in A 


The above dyes are made by the Hoechst 
dye-works, the New York agent of which is 
Metz & Co. 


For sensitizing, use — 


A solution ....6 ¢.¢.8, 101 minims 
B solution ................ 47 ¢.c.s. 1 ounce 314 minims 
C solution .............. A7 ¢.c.s. 1 ounce 314 minims 


The above quantity of solution can be used for 
four 314 x 414 plates. Use preferably a 5 x 7 
dish, place two plates therein, flow over the 
solution, rock gently for 314 minutes, remove 
the plates, set them to drain on a sheet of blot- 
ting-paper, then immerse two more plates in 
the solution and leave them for five minutes. 
Now take the two first plates and swing them 
at arm’s length so as to throw off as much solu- 
tion as possible, polish the glass side with a 
clean cloth and put them into the deed-box, 
film out. Treat the second pair in the same 
way. If more than four plates are to be sensi- 
tized then one-third of the dilute sensitizer must 
be?thrown away and a fresh quantity of the 
dilute sensitizer added, and the time of bathing 
must be five minutes for the third pair.* 

When all the plates are in the box, place the 
wooden block in the middle and fill the saucer 
with the calcium chloride and place on top of 
the block, shut up the box and seal the edges 
with the adhesive tape. If this is done at 
night, the plates will be ready to use the next 
morning. It takes about three hours for the 
plates to dry. 

It is important to note that the normal Auto- 
chrome filter cannot be used for these super- 
sensitized plates. The correct filter is: 


Filter yellow K 1: 500 sol. 3 c.c.s. 51 minims 
Aesculin dry ................... 0.1 g. 1.5 grains 
Gelatine sol. 10 per cent .....32 ¢.c.s. 541 minims 


To every 100 sq. em. (= 15.5 sq. ins.) allow 
7 ee.s. (=118 minims). For the method to 
make these filters, see PHoro-Era for Decem- 
ber, 1913. 

It is obviously necessary for the plate to be 
placed the wrong way around in the plate- 
holder, that is, with the glass side to the lens, 
and the natural corollary is that the glass must 
be clean, for any dirt will prevent the access of 
light to the plate, with a consequent dark patch 
in the positive. I have found that breathing 


*The cost of these dyes is considerable and special ready-made 
sensitizing-solution and the necessary filter can be obtained 
from Allison & Hadaway, 235 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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on the glass and polishing with a small piece of 
chamois leather the best way to do this, as the 
plate can be easily held by the edges without 
touching the film or laying it down on anything. 

The film itself is so tender that it very readily 
abrades, and for this reason it is protected dur- 
ing exposure by a black card; but even with 
this the springs of the plateholder must not be 
too strong. The focusing-screen must be re- 
versed, with its ground-surface away from the 
lens. 

As already pointed out, the use of an expos- 
ure-meter is, I think, a sine qué non. Numer- 
ous tables have been published ; but, like all 
tables, they are of very little use, particularly 
as the latitude of the plate is so small that a 
slight error in estimating the actinic power of 
the light is quite sufficient to ruin the result, 
whereas the same error with an ordinary plate 
would not be noticeable. 

As to the best developer, opinions differ ; the 
maker’s first formula was pyro-ammonia, and 
many still consider this the most satisfactory. 
Their second was quinomet, and this has the 
advantage of being usable both for the first and 
second development. Personally I do not think 
that there is really any advantage in any partic- 
ular developer, though naturally, like every- 
body else, I have my favorite, and this is Bal- 
agny’s acid amidol developer, made as follows : 


Sulphite Stock-Solution 


Sodium sulphite lye........... 250 ¢.¢.s. 134 ounces 
and add 


Sodium sulphite anhydrous 100 g. 300 grains 
This will keep indefinitely in a well-corked 
bottle. 
The actual developer is : 


Sodium sulphite lye....... 3 50 minims 
then add 
Potassium bromide 10-per- 
Stock sulphite sol. ........... 10 170 minims 


Development should not be more than 2 min- 
utes at 65 degrees F. 

Metol-hydroquinone with ammonia, rodinal, 
glycin and pyrocatechin have all been recom- 
mended. One advantage of the amidol devel- 
oper is the particularly soft results obtainable, 
though brillianey can be obtained at any time 
by increase of the bromide. 


For subjects of extreme contrast, Dr. Drake- 
Brockman has successfully used Sterry’s method 
of immersion of the plate prior to development 
for 30 seconds to 3 minutes in a 14 to 114 per- 
cent solution of potassium bichromate, then 
washing for 3 minutes and developing in a 
bright yellow light. The strength of the bichro- 
mate and the time of immersion vary with the 
contrasts of the subject. Brockman recom- 
mends this for all interior-work, portraiture and 
photomicrography. 

As soon as development is finished, the plate 
should be washed for about a minute and then 
immersed in the reversing-bath. Many for- 
mule have been given for this, but it is an 
open question whether any one is better than 
the original acid permanganate, provided it is 
mixed as required, that distilled water is used 
for the stock-solutions, and the permanganate 
kept in the dark. The black spots that have 
been frequently met with are due to reduced 
permanganate. Personally, I prefer the bi- 
chromate reverser, as follows: 


Potassium bichromate......... 5g. 22 grains 
Sulphuric acid p................. 10 c.c.s. 48 minims 
Distilled 1,000 c.¢.s. 10 ounces 


This keeps well and there is no possible chance 
of any black spots, the only disadvantage being 
that the bichromate takes somewhat longer to 
wash out, but this may be obviated by immer- 
sion in a 1-percent solution of sodium bisul- 
phite. The bichromate reverser certainly tends 
to harden the film, and in hot weather it may 
even be advisable to add 10 per cent of alum 
or chrome alum, though this trouble is rarely 
met with now. Many workers and even the 
makers state that as soon as the plate is im- 
mersed in the reverser the darkroom may be 
left ; but personally I think that it is better to 
leave it in the dark, as I have once or twice 
met with some curious foggy stains, which were 
ascribed to the action of light. Reversal should 
be complete in about four minutes, but a longer 
immersion will do no harm as only the metallic 
silver can be dissolved. 

Washing after reversal should be thorough ; 
the makers advise 30 seconds, but a minute is 
safer, and then the second development may be 
performed in white light with amidol prefer- 
ably without bromide. 

Gravier stated that this second development 
was unnecessary and that more brilliant results 
were obtained ; but as I pointed out at the time, 
this statement is erroneous. If the plate is not 
re-developed then we have, it is true, an image 
in color ; but the whole secret of correct coloring 
is the impression formed by the admixture of 
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the light transmitted by the dyed starch-grains 


without any admixture of white light. A con- 
dition which is fulfilled if the silver bromide is 
reduced to metallic silver. If, on the other 
hand, we do not reduce the bromide, then the 
light is stopped by the same, and silver bromide 
is not opaque but transmits a yellowish-white 
light which must dilute all colors, thus falsify- 
ing some, diluting all and making them paler. 

Another point on which I disagree with the 
makers is as to the necessity of fixing; they 
state that if the plate is not to be intensified 
fixation is unnecessary. This may be so; but 
the action of light must be to set free bromine, 
and this is a somewhat energetic reagent which 
personally I prefer to get rid of. 

For intensification the acid-silver-pyro recom- 
mended by the makers is still the favorite, 
though the least cleanly. I much prefer bleach- 
ing with cupric bromide and subsequent treat- 
ment with silver nitrate when considerable 
intensification is required, otherwise I use the 
old Monckhoven’s silver cyanide. 

Of the subsequent processes little need be 
said. Varnishing seems to make the pictures a 
little more brilliant and the only precaution to 
take is not to use an alcoholic one, or the color- 
bearing film will rapidly spoil. Von Hibl 
recommended the immersion of the plate in a 
weak solution of glycerine to prevent the film 
cracking in the lantern, but this is absolutely 
fatal, as the red dye soon diffuses throughout 
the whole picture. 

The compensating-filter issued with the plates 
is for daylight only and therefore other filters 
have to be adjusted for every other light. The 
following are Von Hiibl’s for different lights : 

For an are of 25 amperes : 


Tartrazine .............. 1: 500 sol. 4.¢.c.s. 68 minims 

Phenosaffranine 1: 7,000 sol. 1 c.e. 17 minims 

Gelatine solution 1: 15 40 ¢.c.s. 676 minima 
and add 

0.4 g. 6.2 grains 

3 drops drops 

Distilled water .............. 35 «es. 591 minims 


Allow 8 c.e.s. (135 minims) per 100 ¢.c.m. (15.5 
sq-ins.). As the color of the light is dependent 
on the composition of the carbons, the voltage, 
etc., no one filter can give constant compensation 
for all ares. For a Nernst lamp: 


Tartrazine.....1:2,500 sol. 5 51 minims 

Gelatine ....... 1: 15sol.40 676 minims 
add 

0.1 g. 1.5 grains 

3 drops 35 drops 

Distilled water.. ............... 37 625 minims 


Quantity per area as above. When dry bind 


up with: 
Patent blue ...1:1,000 sol. 2 ees. 34 minims 
Gelatine ..... .. 15 sol.40 ¢.c.s. 676 minims 
Distilled water 38 642 minims 


Allow 7 ¢.c.s. (118 minims) per 100 ¢.e.m. 

For incandescent gaslight the above yellow 
filter may be used, but the blue should be les- 
sened by decreasing the quantity of the blue- 
dyed gelatine to 5 c.c.s. per 100 c.c.m. Old 
Nernst and incandescent mantles emit a more 
reddish light than new ones, therefore the same 
filter ought not to give good results with both. 

For limelight Monpillard recommends : 


Chinolin yellow ( Badische ) 


1: 200sol. 0.5 ¢.ces8. 8.5 minims 
Acid brilliant green 6B (Bayer) 

1: 1,000 sol. 1.0 17 minims 
Gelatine, 10-percent sol....13 c¢.c.s.219  minims 
0.05 g. 0.77 grains 
Distilled water ............. 25 442 minims 


Allow 5 c.c.s. per 100 c.c.m. The gelatine- 
solution should contain 2 per cent of glycerine. 

For magnesium or a plain flashlight, Koenig 
recommends the following : 


Tartrazine ............ 1: 500 4 ees. 68 minims 

Phenosaffranine ....1: 7,000 4 68 minims 

Gelatine, 7-percent sol. 40 cc.s. 676 minims 
add 

6.2 grains 

3 drops 3 drops 

Distilled water ................... 35 ees. 591 minims 


Allow 8 c.c.s. per 100 ¢.c.m. When dry, bind 


up with : 
Filter yellow K1:200 ... 


Distilled water ......... 
Gelatine, 6-percent sol......100 ¢.e.s. 


..2.5 42 minims 
17.5 ¢.¢.s. 296 minims 
314 ounces 


Allow 7 ¢.c.s. per 100 ¢.c.m. 

To enter into the question of observing Auto- 
chromes by various lights is too big a field and 
would mean merely another host of formulze 
that would have but limited interest; but if I 
may assume that most pictures will be shown by 
the lantern and an are, then possibly the screen 
which ought to be used for this may be useful ; 
it is: 

Patent blue (Hoechst) 1: 1,000 4 68 minims 
Rose Bengal 1:1,000 4¢.¢s. 68 minims 


Distilled water........... 30 ¢.c.s. 507 minims 
Gelatine, 6-percent sol. 40 c.c.s. 676 minims 


Allow 7 e.c.s. per 100 ¢.c.m. 


Work fast but don’t hurry. —C. L. Lewis. 
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Part III— The Paget Screen-Plate in Practice 


Tuts is the latest English screen-plate and 
the easiest method of working is the * dupli- 
cating’ method, in which a separate taking- 
screen is placed in front of a panchromatic 
plate during exposure, the plate being developed 
in the usual way, and a transparency being 
made on a lantern-plate by contact, which is 
bound up with a viewing-screen. 

The results obtainable are excellent, but one 
or two precautions must be taken. In the first 
place, the screen- or filter-plates are very deli- 
cate, very readily marred and finger-marked, and 
it is impossible to clean them as the film tears 
at once. Further than that, they must be in as 
close contact as possible with the sensitive sur- 
face. Possibly there may be an American 
plate-holder on the market that is satisfactory 
for this work ; if so I have failed to find it, and 
have had to adopt the old English book-form 
dark-slide. By placing plates and filters on 
both sides the slide is difficult to shut, but they 
are in close contact. 

One little experience may be of interest. A 
fine lithograph of some Pompeiian wall-paint- 
ings was received for copying and the idea of 
making a color-slide of it was considered fav- 
orably. After the negative had been made, it 
was found that one of the rubber-bands used to 
hold the copy flat came somewhat too close to 
the picture on one side to look well, so it was 
decided to block it out with passe-partout paper- 
binding. On superimposing the transparency 
on the viewing-screen, it was found that good 
color-reproduction was obtained on one side but 
not on the other, and on examination it was 
found that the thickness of the passe-partout 
was quite sufficient to throw the image abso- 
lutely out of register so that no color could be 
seen. The thickness of the paper was 34000 of 
an inch. 

As regards the character of the negative 
required, it is somewhat contrasty for the best 
results; yet at the same time the highlights 
must not be blocked up, and an ordinary metol- 
hydroquinone developer is used, with the addition 
of 0.05 per cent of potassium bromide. The 
duration of development is three minutes. 

The speed of the Paget panchro-plate behind 
the taking- and compensating-filters is stated 
by the makers to be 12 Watkins; but I have 
not found this to be correct, at least for the 
batch I have used, though marked so. We 
always use a Watkins Autochrome-meter to 
judge the exposure, and the speed of the plates 
is 8 for outdoor-work and 4 for indoor-work. 
The Watkins meter is, I think, absolutely essen- 


tial for this and all color-work, and it can be 
relied upon. Its cost is not a consideration in 
serious work. 

As regards the transparency, this must be 
brilliant, full of contrast and appear when pro- 
jected upon the screen without the viewing- 
screen somewhat too contrasty. On the other 
hand, some exquisite results are obtainable by 
using soft transparencies. Much depends, of 
course, upon the individual ideas of the onlooker 
and some soft results give one the impression of 
pastel-drawings without being absolutely faith- 
ful in color-rendering. 

The method of registration of the positive 
with the viewing-screen is just a trick that one 
picks up. My method is as follows: Lie back 
in an armchair with the arms resting comfort- 
ably on the chair-arms and be sure that your 
head rests, too, otherwise at first it is neck- 
breaking work. Then fit the two films together 
and you will at once see the well-known moire 
pattern of little blue, red and green dots or 
squares chasing one another over the plate. 
Then holding the two plates in front of a win- 
dow against the sky, with the thumbs on 
one side of the plates and the fingers on the 
other side, gently twist the two plates in 
opposite directions. If the moire squares 
get smaller and smaller you are shifting the 
plates in the wrong direction, and on shifting 
them the other way the moire gets larger and 
larger till only two or three squares will be seen. 
This is the time to go slowly and by the slight- 
est shift now the image will appear almost all 
blue or red or green. It is advisable to look at 
the subject and fix the color of one object in 
your mind and shift the plates now in an abso- 
lutely parallel direction till, all at once, the 
colors will appear correct. Now grip tightly 
and either get some one else or have ready 
close at hand a strong metal bulldog-clip and 
slip this over the glasses so that they cannot shift. 
Then put another clip on the other side and 
proceed to bind one of the remaining sides with 
cloth passe-partout and let this dry before doing 
anything else. Then bind the other sides in 
turn, letting each dry before doing the next. 
You are certain not to get any shift by working 
in this way. 

This may seem a tedious and troublesome 
task, and so it is till you get the knack of 
watching the moire and noting how this moves ; 
then it is easy and it takes only a few minutes 
to register a slide. It is, of course, possible to 
use sky-light reflected from a mirror, and this 
avoids breaking one’s neck. 
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THE PATH TO PANTRY BROOK 


Registration has taught us one lesson and 
that is the absolute necessity of the slide being 
free of all dirt and grit. It is as well, there- 
fore, to immerse the slides for a minute or two 
in a 1-percent solution of hydrochloric acid and 
wipe them with a wet swab of absorbent cotton. 
Further than that it is essential to pare down 
the edges so that there shall be no upstanding 
ridge of gelatine; if there is, it will at once 
scratch the viewing-screen and, as the Scotch- 
man said, “ Bang goes saxpence!” This also 
brings up the point of the taking-screen hay- 
ing absolutely no fluff or dirt of any kind, 
as nothing is more annoying than to find a good 
negative spoiled by some small piece of fluff, 
which is sure to appear in some prominent 
place. The best thing with which to dust off 
the taking-screen is the Japanese tissue paper 
as used for cleaning microscopic lenses. 

Occasionally it may be found advisable to 
intensify the negatives, though there is great 
danger of upsetting the color-rendering. It is 


DR, R. C. LARRABEE 


better to avoid this as far as possible and to 
modify the positive by using a hard or soft- 
working lantern-plate. Very often a much 
better result is obtained by intensifying the 
transparency, using the normal mercury-bleacher 
and blackening with ammonia for slight inten- 
sification ; for stronger effects the Monckhoven 
solution is better. 

As regards the correctness of color-render- 
ing of these plates, it is as satisfactory as with 
any other screen-plate and they are a little 
more transparent when projected. It is not 
necessary to say anything as to the construction 
of the plates, nor the correctness of the absorp- 
tion of the screen-elements, as these points are 
of but little general interest. I only wish that 
the screens were not quite so tender and did 
not leave the glass so readily. 


A FINE picture admired at a distance should 
bear close analysis. — A/fred Stevens. 
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Glycerine for Platinum Prints 


DR. LEONARD KEENE HIRSHBERG, A.B., M.A., M.D. 


R. EDGAR SENIOR, whose interest 
M in glycerine for platinum printing is 

now well known, has again reported 
much success with this method. Glycerine, he 
says, is of use in the development of platinum 
prints, for when added to the developer it so 
reduces its hasty action that it enables local 
development to be carried on without trouble. 
As the sensitive salts with which the paper is 
coated are practically not soluble in glycerine, 
the latter may be painted over the surface of the 
paper without in any way hurting the appear- 
ance or permanence of the print. 

If, then, a mixture of glycerine and developer 
is applied, the overprinted portions can be re- 
tarded by the application of a weaker developer, 
or one which contains more glycerine, until the 
other parts of the image are bold enough. This 
process is particularly valuable for the making 
of vignetted effects because of its causing the 
great softening of the edges. 

Although it is possible, as is often done, to 
make various combinations of salt and glycerine, 
Mr. Senior finds this formula very helpful : 


Pure glycerine ....... ounce 


This can be put up in a stock-solution which, 
when about to be used, may be employed in the 
proportion of one part mixed with an equal 
quantity of water. The developing-salts, if de- 
sirable, can be used in lieu of the potassium 
oxalate. With a little practice it is very simple 
to control your development of the prints with 
either one. After you obtain exactly the result 
that you wish, the prints are then placed for the 
time required in each of the three acid baths. 
Finally they are washed and dried and then 
the underexposed platinum prints are intensified 
with gold. 

It has been some little time since Mr. Alfred 
W. Dolland announced his method of strength- 
ening underexposed platinum prints with his 
solution of gold chloride, applied in glycerine. 
It was used by a few imitators with great suc- 
cess. All that is necessary is to apply the 
glycerine to the finished print and then spread 
a solution of the gold chloride by means of a 
piece of cotton—absorbent cotton—or a 
eamel-hair brush. The strength of this gold 
solution, according to Mr. Senior, is fifteen 


grains to fifteen drams — not quite two ounces 
— of distilled water. 

Then the prints gain rapidly in strength and 
assume a fine bluish-black color. When the 
action by this method has proceeded far enough, 
the print is washed and an ordinary amidol de- 
veloper is applied for a few minutes in order 
to reduce any gold chloride that remains to a 
metallic state. Then another washing completes 
the operation. 

There are a number of prints now extant 
that were finished in this way, and they are as 
fresh as when first made several years ago. 
Moreover, the colors in them are decidedly 
pleasing in every way. 

Another intensifying-method for platinum 
prints was suggested by Baron Hiibl. This is a 
process for depositing platinum upon the prints. 
If any one uses this method, he requires these 
two solutions : 


A 
Sodium formate .................... _ 48 grains 
Water ...... .. 1 ounce 
B 
Platinum tetrachloride . Basco 10 grains 
Water 1 ounce 


Fifteen minims of each of these are necessary 
for use. The entire combined thirty grains are 
taken and made up with water to two full 
ounces. The print is placed in a flat dish and 
the solution is poured over the dish, which, 
meanwhile, has been kept rocking to and fro, 
until the desired effect can be seen in the print. 
Washing and drying then complete the process. 


Cleaning Platinum Prints 


Prints on platinum paper, or any paper of 
matte or rough surface, collect dust rapidly if 
exposed to it. Unlike gaslight or bromide 
papers which have a gelatine coating, the emul- 
sion of platinum papers is in rather than on the 
paper and the surface may not be rubbed with 
water to cleanse it without danger of abrasion. 
Instead, dissolve one teaspoonful of alum in 
about eight ounces of water and mix in a basin 
with a handful of flour to a cream-like consis- 
tency. Then apply this mixture to the platinum 
print with a soft brush and finally wash off in 
running water. 
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Preserving the Vacation-Pictures 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


HEN vacation-days are over, and 
one begins to sort out the negatives 
which bring to mind so clearly past 


pleasures and beautiful scenes, the question often 
arises how the prints can best be preserved in 
convenient and attractive form for future 
enjoyment. 

Enlargements, no doubt, will be wanted of 
the very best ones, and they are a desirable 
addition to the wall-decorations in many cases ; 
but this does not settle the matter, for all the 
smaller prints of interest, if separately mounted, 
are liable to become scattered or disarranged. 

Commercial albums often being unsatisfactory 
on account of not proving adaptable to individ- 
ual needs, it seems as though, all things con- 
sidered, the best way, particularly when dealing 
with such prints as naturally group themselves 
into small sets, is to make them up into book- 
lets at home, which is not a difficult thing to do. 
The purpose of this article is to suggest some of 
the easiest methods of accomplishing it. 

The first thing is to go over all the negatives 
and group together such as are related to one 
another or in any way tell a continuous story, 
also decide upon the printing-process or grade 
of paper that is best adapted to each. 

Now one must determine whether the prints 
are to be mounted for binding or made upon 
paper of sufficient size to allow of a fair margin 
without. 

If the first method is followed, suitable 
material for the leaves of the booklet must be 
selected. For this purpose, some one of the 
many grades of white or tinted mounting-papers, 
sold by all the larger photo-dealers and sta- 
tioners, will meet all requirements fully. 

When the leaves are fastened with a cord or 
ribbon, laced through in the manner indicated 
in Fig. I, the mounting-paper is simply cut into 
single pieces of the required size, taking care to 
allow about an inch more in width than the 
proportion of the pictures calls for. In mount- 
ing the prints (which should be done before 
binding), space them so that this allowance will 
come on the left-hand side of the page, where 
the holes are to be made for the cord. (See 
Fig. IT.) 

If one desires to attach the prints solidly to 
their support, some other medium than ordinary 
paste is necessary, as the moisture would cause 
the leaves to warp and cockle badly. My method 
is to melt some soft gelatine (Coxe’s plain table- 


gelatine will answer the purpose) and apply to 
the back of the print, which is laid aside until 
quite dry. Then the mount is dampened evenly 
with clear water, the print placed in position 
and covered with a perfectly dry sheet of thin, 
smooth bond, or similar paper, and a warm flat- 
iron passed over all until the gelatine is melted 
and the mount becomes dry, which takes but 
a few seconds. 

If the mounting-paper contains the right 
amount of moisture, which is easily learned by 
a few trials, the print will adhere firmly and 
the whole be flat and smooth. Should the mar- 
gin wrinkle a little, however, it can be flattened 
by dampening again and ironing. 

The regular dry-mounting tissue is also suit- 
able, but I have never found it any easier to 
handle, nor does it give better results than the 
method described. 

If this style of mounting is considered too 
troublesome, the prints may be held in place by 
simply gumming the top edge and bottom corners 
with mucilage rubbed on sparingly, afterward 
putting under light pressure until dry. This is 
a satisfactory way if the edges of the prints do 
not curl. When they are to be mounted in this 
manner, it is a good plan to soak the prints for 
five minutes, after the usual washing, in a solu- 
tion of one part glycerine to about sixteen parts 
of water, or else apply a very thin coating of 
gelatine to the back after drying, to counteract 
the effect of the gelatine on the face. 

Another method of preparing the prints, which 
is very neat and attractive, besides producing 
a more compact booklet in thickness, is to use 
paper of sufficient size to furnish a margin by 
masking when printing. The 5 x7 size is very 
good for 314x 44 negatives, 6x8 for 4x 5, 
ete. The cost of printing on the extra size 
paper is practically no greater than when the 
regular size is used, as the difference is about 
made up by the saving in mounting-material, to 
say nothing of time and labor. 

If one does not possess a printing-frame large 
enough to take in the paper, a substitute that is 
quite as good is easily made by attaching a thin 
piece of cardboard with a cut-out the size of the 
negative (if intended for use with films, black 
paper should be substituted) to a sheet of clear 
glass somewhat larger than the printing-paper 
employed, and backing this with a smooth board 
padded with felt or blotting-paper, clamping 
both together with ordinary spring-clips. 
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FIG. I. A HOME-MADE ALBUM 
FIG. Il. ONE OF ITS PAGES 
WILLIAM DAVIS 
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Where a plain white margin is desired it is 
necessary merely to use a black paper mask 
with an opening of suitable size, but by resort- 
ing to double-printing various toned border- 
effects can be produced. A black and gray 
border, like that shown in Fig. 2, is made by 
the masks represented in Figs. 8 and 4. The 
black cut-out (A), having an opening a trifle 
larger than the size of the picture wanted, is 
attached to a sheet of glass, and over it is placed 
a sheet of light cardboard (B) with an opening 
the exact size of the negative. After dropping 
the latter in place the first exposure is made, 
after which the border is added by giving another 
exposure through the border-mask (Fig. 4). This 
is prepared by gumming the black paper shield 
(C), the exact size of the print, to another 
sheet of glass so it will register exactly with the 
opening in the first one. Outside of this is fast- 
ened one or more cut-outs of tracing-paper 
(D), or thin white paper free from water-marks. 
In printing, the space of clear glass between 
produces the black edge next to the picture, and 
the translucent paper, by retarding the action 
of the light, gives the gray border, the strength 


of which is determined in advance by trial- 
exposures. 

To obtain a white line next to the picture, 
make the opening (A) the exact size wanted, and 
have shield (C) enough larger to protect whatever 
width one wishes to keep white. 

Many other combinations are possible, but it 
is enough now to suggest the means employed. 

Having got the prints ready, the next thing is 
to arrange them in order and title them neatly 
on the margin, or they might be interleaved 
with sheets of white or harmoniously-tinted 
paper containing a brief description or running 
narrative about the scenes or incidents por- 
trayed. 

A blank leaf is next placed on each side, and 
as a matter of convenience it is well to wire all 
together like a magazine before attaching the 
cover. The wire staples from an old periodical 
will answer. A simple cover may now be made 
of heavy mounting- or cover-paper, cut to form 
a folded wrapper a quarter of an inch larger 
all around than the leaves. 

They are then inserted and three holes made 
through all with a small, hollow punch, about 
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half an inch from the edge of the back. The 
cord or ribbon is inserted by passing the ends 
through the outer holes of the row from the face 
downward, then up through the center holes, 
bringing the ends out on opposite sides of the 
portion already in place, and tying. 

All that now remains is to place a title on 
the cover in ink or color, and whatever decora- 
tion the taste or skill of the worker dictates. 

To make an album that will open out per- 
fectiy flat, like a well-bound book, either cut 
the mounting-material to start with large enough 
in size to make folded leaves, or join the sepa- 
rate sheets together in pairs with strips of tough, 
thin paper or cloth, so they will fit inside of one 
another; then, after placing two sets of folded 
blank leaves around the others, open out flat 
and fasten through the center-fold with wire, or 
sew with strong thread. 

While the cover could be attached at the same 
time, as is often done with commercial pam- 
phlets, it is usually better to paste the outer 
blank leaves to the inside of the cover after the 
latter is adjusted to correct position. When 
this mode of binding is adopted it is possible to 
use stiff covers satisfactorily, which, aside from 
being more durable, permit of greater variety 
in choice of covering-material and decoration. 

Such covers are made as shown in Fig. 5, 
which represents the inside of a stiff cover or 
“case,” as it is called in a bindery. The 
foundation of the sides consists of two pieces 
(EE) of straw or mount-board the same length 
as the leaves and one-quarter inch wider. After 
cutting, place in position on each side of the 
book, and measure around the back to find out 
how far apart they will have to be to take in 
the book and allow for the joint or “hinge” 
that is necessary to allow the covers to open 
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easily. Then lay the boards down flat on a 
table at the correct distance apart and attach a 
strip of strong paper (F) with good paste, which 
makes the inside of the back. If the material 
used for covering is very light, or the book is 
quite large, it is well to reinforce this with a 
piece of thin muslin. 

Among the various materials suitable for the 
outer covering may be mentioned * bookeloth,” 
a particularly prepared cloth with a twill or 
pebble surface, sold by dealers in bookbinder’s 
supplies in a variety of colors: buckram, linen, 
silk, paper and leather. When the back and 
sides are to be alike, a piece of whatever mate- 
rial has been chosen is cut about one inch larger 
all around than the open covers. This is well 
pasted (rather thin paste is best) and the covers 
laid in their proper position upon it, after which 
the whole is turned over and a soft cloth or 
roller applied to work out all air-bells or 
wrinkles. The cover is then turned face down 
again and the corners of the projecting covering 
cut off as shown, after which all the flaps (G) 
are turned over the edges of boards (EE.) 

Should one wish to cover the back with dif- 
ferent material than that used on the sides, a 
strip of suitable width is applied before the side- 
covering which, in such a case, is of course cut 
into separate pieces, which are allowed to lap 
over the edges of the back-covering a little. 

After drying under a moderate pressure, the 
“ease” is ready to receive its contents, which 
is attached by inserting in correct position, lift- 
ing one cover at a time, pasting the outer blank 
leaf and shutting the cover down again. 

To prevent the dampness from the fresh paste 
reaching the inner leaves, a sheet or two of 
waterproof paper or thin “ pressboard ” should 
be inserted on each side until the book is dry. 


DR. W. P. BOLLES 
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AN ATTRACTIVE CHAMBER 


GEORGE W. HANCE 


Extremes of Contrast Indoors and Out 


GEORGE W. HANCE 


ENERALLY speaking, the purpose of 
a photograph is to record what the 
human eye sees. We are restricted in 
the physical material which we must use, and it 
will be well for us first to see what are the 
causes of these unnatural contrasts in the pic- 
tures we make. The painter has an advantage 
over us photographers in that he can modity 
his colors to give him the tones or shades he 
wants, whereas our work is reproduced in mono- 
chrome, and usually in black and white. We 
see the objects of nature in colors. These colors 
have certain effects on our mind, and we under- 
take to record them in the photographic nega- 
tive and print, knowing from experience that 
they do not reproduce the way our eye sees 
them. Therefore, the first cause of the un- 
natural contrast is that our plate “sees” objects 
either too light or too dark. 
In photographing a landscape, we often find 


that if we get the detail under the heavy foliage, 
we lose it in the more open parts of the picture, 
and this is, perhaps, the most frequent cause of 
* harshness” or unnatural contrast. We shall 
see the reason for this and how to overcome it 
before taking up the correction of the unnatural 
reproduction of various colors. 

Where we have these extremes of light and 
shade in the subject, it is natural for us to make 
exposure for the parts of the picture which seem 
the brightest, with the result that when we 
come to develop the plate, we see the shadows 
coming up thin and weak, and we naturally keep 
on developing in the hope that prolonged 
development will build these up. On the con- 
trary, we are simply building up the highlights 
which have received the greater action of the 
light, and this overdeveloping adds to the con- 
trast without filling out the shadows with detail. 
There are so many different developers recom- 
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mended to give detail, that it is hardly neces- 
sary to speak of them; but unless we have given 
sufficient exposure to have some action on the 
emulsion in these thin shadows, we cannot hope 
to get any detail by changing the developing- 


agent. So our first requirement is to expose 
for the deepest shadows and ignore the high- 
lights. For ordinary landscape-work the dif- 
ference in extremes is not so great, but we will 
balance up our negative enough in this way. It 
may be that we will thus get a negative which 
is very dense, and this can be corrected by re- 
ducing the amount of the agent in the developer, 
which gives us density. This is sodium car- 
bonate, and by cutting down the amount used 
in proportion to the increase of exposure, we 
will get a negative of proper density. 

The frequent error in this class of work is 
too short exposure, which is bound to give this 
harshness, and as there is a narrow margin of 
latitude for increased exposure in the ordinary 
film or plate, we must look for some other 
means to give the added exposure we should 
like. We find that there are double-coated 
plates on the market, and naturally we must 
understand what these extra coatings will do for 
us in order to get the good of them. The coat- 
ing next to the glass is usually very slow and 
would not be practical at all for snapshot-work. 
It is the same emulsion used for furniture and 
other commercial subjects where the time can 
be extended without fear of the subject moving. 
On top of this is a coating of quick emulsion, 
such as the ordinary tilm or plate is supplied 
with. By the combination of these, therefore, 
we can expose for the deepest shadows and not 
flatten the contrast too much and, at the same 
time, get full detail in both deep shadows and 
very bright highlights. The reason for this is 
that the quick emulsion will get down into the 
deep shadows while the slow emulsion is taking 
care of the bright-spots, and we need not pay any 
attention to these at all. But when we come 
to develop these plates we find that, if we develop 
with a normal formula, we are going to develop 
fully the upper emulsion before we get the 
lower or slow one started, as it is protected by 
the upper one. Therefore, we increase the 
amount of water, so that the action of the 
developer will be much slower, and by adding 
about as much water as we have developer, or 
doubling the volume of our solution, we will 
allow the action to be much slower, and the 
upper emulsion will soak through and allow the 
lower one to develop with it. We are then not 


able to judge of the density of the negative 
while it is developing, as we have two emulsions 
to see through, but the greater part of this den- 


sity will fix out. It is well to develop these 
plates by the time-method. Of course it will 
take longer than if we used full strength devel- 
oper, and the increase in time will depend on 
the extra amount of water used. If we double 
the amount of water, we will need to double the 
time of development. 

If we have one of these plates in a plate- 
holder and want to make a very quick exposure, 
we can do so, as we have the usual fast emulsion 
outward, which will receive the same light-action 
as if the slow coating were not underneath it. 

We have an additional property in our plates 
to look out for, and that is whether they can 
see ” the colors that affect our eyes so brightly. 
For instance, in the autumn when the foliage 
looks so bright to our eyes, we are likely to be 
disappointed in the yellows taking so dark, and 
at all times of the year we are aware that blue 
sky comes too white in photographs, and the 
greens of natural foliage are darker than we 
see them with our eyes. To overcome this diffi- 
culty we have plates called orthochromatic or 
isochromatic, which are intended to correct these 
unnatural results by being made more sensitive 
to these colors. When these plates are made 
in the double-coated, more commonly called non- 
halation, type, they are much more desirable 
than the common plate or film for reducing 
contrast. 

When we have interiors to deal with we en- 
counter even more severe extremes of contrast, 
as often we are obliged to work against brightly- 
lighted windows which we cannot cover, and also 
very bright objects in the furnishings of the 
room. Nor are rooms as evenly lighted as 
landscapes, and the dark corners which usually 
come black in photographs may contain some 
of the most interesting features of the room. 
Then, again, we purposely select dark colors to 
decorate our homes, and we know that these 
colors photograph very badly, with the result 
that windows are bald, white spots, which often 
run out beyond the outline of the window, re- 
sulting in what we call halation, and the shad- 
ows are so much undertimed that we see nothing 
in them at all. ‘They are solid black in the 
print and almost, if not quite, clear glass in the 
negative. As it is our purpose in this article to 
discuss the avoidance of contrast in making the 
negative, we shall cover that first, and later see 
how it is possible to save the detail in prints 
from negatives which are too contrasty. 

A double-coated or non-halation plate should 
be chosen always for interiors. If possible, 
cover the windows which may be facing the 
camera by drawing the shades, if they happen 
to be of a dark color, and draw them down 
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closely to exclude the light. This is not abso- 
lutely necessary, as we shall see presently, but 
will save much time and juggling in the matter 
of developing. If you wish tu use some other 
material for covering the windows than the cur- 
tains or shades, you will find double-faced Can- 
ton flannel excellent. It is not expensive, folds 
up very compactly, and is thick and keeps the 
light out. The soft nap is better than the hard 
surface of smooth goods, and it can be procured 
in the color known as Turkey red, which ex- 
eludes the light almost completely. Pin this 
behind the lace-curtains and fit it over the win- 
dow and closely up to the frame, and you will 
have all the light excluded. Of course, this is 
to be removed after the prolonged exposure, and 
a short exposure made for the outline of the 
window at the last. If the window is at one 
side of the picture, and the light from it is 
needed to help make the exposure, we can cut 
down its own brilliancy and, at the same time, 
get the benefit of greater distribution of this 
light by hanging a white sheet over the window 
which will spread the light over the entire room. 
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This is particularly useful if the sun is shining 
on this window, and sometimes it is worth while 
to set a mirror out in the yard to throw the sun 
on to the sheet at the window. If the window is 
behind the camera, this idea will help immensely 
and cut down the time by fully one-half. It 
has the same effect as when there is snow on 
the ground, at which time great brilliancy is 
found indoors. 

Now by a long exposure, sometimes an hour 
or more, we shall get the detail which the eye 
sees in the deepest shadow, and by developing 
the plate as described, in a dilute developer, we 
shall obtain an evenly-balanced negative. It 
may be necessary to reduce the highlights a 
little, or to intensify the shadows somewhat ; 
but if so, it is because we have not given enough 
exposure. If there is the appearance to the 
eye of a good deal of contrast in the subject 
while making the exposure, less carbonate is 
recommended in the developer, and the writer 
has adopted this plan, going as far as developing 
a plate without any carbonate at all, where there 
was an extreme of contrast. Such a subject 
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was a tall, cut-glass electrolier with a great 
many electric lights inside which could not be 
softened without cutting off all the light. An 
overexposure of possibly two or three times 
what would be given normally, was made, and 
the following developer was used : 


Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ................. 120 grains 


The result was a negative full of detail and not 
harsh or contrasty. The time of development 
was one hour, in a tray covered with a larger 
one and rocked occasionally. The same method 
was employed in the case of the interior where 
the sun was shining through the open door, as 
shown in an accompanying illustration. An- 
other method, which is used by a successful 
operator, is to give generous exposure and 
develop in the ABC pyro developer with 
scarcely any sulphite. He starts with a normal 
developer and transfers his plate, after merely 
dipping it into this, to a similar developer with 
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none of the sulphite at all for about a minute. 
This gives a very thin negative, but it is stained 
yellow because of the absence of sulphite, and 
this gives a good printing-quality with little 
contrast. 

Let us condense the foregoing. We shall 
use a double-coated plate, because it will give 
greater latitude in exposure ; we shall give an 
exposure sufficient to get into the deepest shad- 
ows, paying no attention to the highlights, and 
develop with a dilute developer. The over- 
exposure will not build up the highlights any 
stronger than a short exposure if the amount of 
sodium carbonate be cut down, and we can safely 
start development with a very few drops of car- 
bonate solution, and add more if it is needed 
during the process of development. Always 
take the plate out of the developer while adding 
more carbonate, otherwise you will streak the 
negative. We shall cover the glaring light 
from the windows in front of the picture by 
drawing the curtains, or supplying some others. 
and raise them for a very short exposure at the 
last. 
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A TYPICAL POWER-PLANT 


A simple two-solution developer which the 
writer has used successfully for many years on 
this class of work is made as follows for use 
when needed : 


A 
Metol (or Elon) 1 dram 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ............... 144 ounces 
B 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous ............. 2 ounces 


For use, take 4 ounces of A and 1 ounce of B 
to start developing, and add 1 ounce more of 
B at a time up to 4 ounces, if development is 
too slow. With generous exposure 2 ounces of 
B should be enough. For landscapes, where 
there is strong contrast in the subject and ex- 
posure has been made for the deepest shadows, 
start with 4 ounces of A and 2 ounces of B, 
and after about 2 minutes add 2 more ounces 
of B. The entire time of development should 
be about 4 minutes. 
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To those who prefer the tank-method of de- 
velopment so desirable for non-halation plates, 
the above-given formula is particularly recom- 
mended in proportions as follows : 

For an 8 x 10 tank which holds about 150 
ounces, take 4 ounces of A, 3 ounces of B, 
and water to make up the balance. Time, 20 
minutes, at a temperature of 65 to 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

If the negative appears too harsh or con- 
trasty, and we do not care to reduce the 
highlights and intensify the shadows, we can 
balance up the print from it fairly well by cover- 
ing the outside of the printing-frame with tissue 
paper and cutting out above the dense parts, 
covering the entire frame again with another 
tissue. The thin places can be held back to 
save the detail by rubbing into the tissue a little 
lamp-black, which will prevent the light from 
penetrating too fast. But the one important 
thing in avoiding too strong contrast is to give 
more exposure. ‘Time for the shadows and 
the highlights will take care of themselves,” is 
the old motto, and it is just as good as it is old. 
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Pictorial Landscape-Photography 


Part I — The Subjective Side (Continued) 


PAUL LEWIS ANDERSON 


HERE are certain elements which are 
requisite in the constructionof a picture, 
and the greatest of these is vigor. With 
this present much may be forgiven in the way 
of technical deficiencies, but without it nothing 
of enduring value can be attained, though this 
is by no means to deny the worth of delicate 
prints in either a high or a low key. Such 
pictures may easily have more strength than the 
bolder, full-scale work of less thoughtful workers, 
for the finest strength is that which is controlled. 
Next to vigor in order of importance is unity. 
Birge Harrison has said that there is only one 
rule in art: “ Thou shalt not paint two pictures 
on one canvas,” and this is simply another way 
of saying that unity must always obtain. The 
purpose of the picture, the subject, and the 
method of treatment having been determined, 
care must be taken to see that nothing is allowed 
to enter that might detract from the effect. 
This does not mean that there must be no con- 
trasts — contrast is one of the most valuable 
instruments that the artist has to: work with; 
but merely that the contrasts must not be excessive 
and that no incongruities should be included. 
The amount of incongruity which may be in- 
cluded without injuring the effect depends on 
the observer, and an illustration will serve to 
make this clear. The writer has seen in the 
show-case of a professional photographer a por- 
trait of a girl posed in front of a window. A 
brief glance was sufficient to show that the 
window was not a real one, but one of the 
painted backgrounds sold in the stock-houses, 
and there was no suggestion of light behind the 
figure, which was illuminated at the conventional 
angle of 45 degrees. Here, then, was a violation 
of unity which was instantly apparent to the 
writer, but was not apparent to the photo- 
grapher, and similar instances might be cited. 
(Of course, it may be that the photographer 
was merely indifferent to the fault mentioned, 
but this does not seem probable.) Therefore, 
the photographer should cultivate his sensitive- 
ness and his powers of observation, or he may 
be betrayed into incongruities which will offend 
the more highly trained observer. 

The quality next in importance which a pic- 
ture must have is reserve. The picture which 
tells the whole story, leaving nothing to the 
imagination of the spectator, soon becomes 


tiresome, and, while no essential should be 
omitted, nothing which does not aid the effect 
should be included, and, so far as possible, the 
imagination of the observer should be stimu- 
lated. More pleasure is found in a picture as 
well as in a story, if the spectator or reader 
does part of the work, and the more he does the 
better pleased he will be. Some aid must, of 
course, be given him, or a blank sheet of paper 
would be the finest picture possible ; but, other 
things being equal, the picture which leaves 
most unsaid is the best. 

Here, then, we have two qualities closely 
related, mystery and suggestion. An example 
will illustrate the two, so we will suppose that 
we are standing in an open field in the early 
morning, before the sky has begun to lighten, 
and that between us and the eastern horizon is 
a row of heavy trees a hundred yards or so 
away. We can see no details anywhere — the 
trees are visible only in outline against a deep 
blue sky, and the field between us and them 
can be distinguished only as a space a trifle 
lighter in value than the intense black of the 
foliage. Here, then, we have mystery, for the 
dark shadows might conceal anything, a gypsy 
caravan, a herd of cattle, the outposts of an 
army, or an automobile-camp, and it depends 
on our imagination to people those shadows with 
anything we may wish. Gradually the sky 
begins to lighten and we can see faint patches 
of a lighter value in the dark mass of the trees. 
Here suggestion comes into play, for one patch 
may have what seems to us the shape of a cow 
lying down, and we look until we fancy that we 
can see the whole animal, as the figures are seen 
in those clever drawings on magazine-covers, 
where a portion of the outline is shown and the 
rest left for the observer to fill in for himself. 
Another patch has a different shape, and we 
think it a horse, and soon. The sky lightens 
still more, and we see other shapes, and now 
we can perceive that what we took for a cow is 
in reality a wheelbarrow, while the horse is a 
pile of hay. Suggestion may, however, still be 
at work in other portions of the scene, though 
our illusions concerning parts of it have been 
dispelled ; but as the light increases, one thing 
after another is shown, until with broad day 
there is no more reserve, and everything stands 
out in distinct outlines. 
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So we find that reserve includes mystery and 
suggestion, and that we can have the former 
without the latter; but it may be added that 
the imagination of the average person is not 
active enough to let him see anything in a pure, 
ungraded shadow, so that it is usually neces- 
sary to introduce some light as a stimulant to 
his imaginative powers. Suggestion is by no 
means confined to the inclusion of undefined 
spots of light or dark, but may take many other 
forms, as, for example, in the case of a body 
shown in motion with no visible cause of its 
motion, when the imagination of the spectator 
immediately suggests an explanation. If a 
golfer be shown at the end of the swing, the 
eye follows along the probable line of flight of 
the ball which is supposed to have left the club, 
or if an object be shown suspended in the air 
the spectator looks to see who has thrown it. 
Another illustration is in the case of a road 
leading over a hill, where we have a definite 
line leading to an invisible point, and the spec- 
tator follows the line visually until it disappears, 
then continues to do so mentally. The arrange- 
ment of lines in a picture also has a powerful 
suggestive quality, horizontal lines suggesting 
calm and quiet, vertical lines strength and dig- 
nity, diagonal ones motion, and sinuous ones 
motion combined with grace. The effect of 
various kinds of line will, however, be more 
fully discussed when we consider composition. 

The emotions which can be aroused by a 
landscape may be divided into two broad classes, 
the lively and the quiet. Of the former the 
chief is that of joy, whether rejoicing at some 
definite thing, such as light or warmth, or the 
simple joy of living. In the latter class we 
find calm, sadness, wonder and reverence as 
the principal ones, the last-named being too big 
for the photographer, and being usually beyond 
even the painter, as may be seen from the failure 
of most of the attempts to present satisfactorily 
the Grand Cajion on canvas. It is impossible 
to give any rules for the expression of these 
emotions through the medium of a picture, for 
art which is made by rule invariably fails of its 
purpose, but we can state a few principles which 
are of assistance to the artist, whether photo- 
grapher or painter. 

In the first place, joy is usually associated in 
our minds with two factors — light and expan- 
siveness. We see the latter quality in the 
motions of a person who is happy, the chest 
being thrown forward, the head raised and the 
arms spread abroad, and a general air of buoy- 
ancy prevailing, in contradistinction to the con- 
tracted motions of one who is suffering, either 
mentally or physically, the latter state resulting 


in depression of the body, tenseness of the 
muscles and lowering of the head, in sharp 
contrast to the manifestations of happiness. 
These facts suggest at once that joy is to be 
expressed in rounded forms, the swelling of 
hills, trees in full foliage and cumulous clouds, 
whereas sadness is best indicated by lines of 
drooping, angular character, preferably con- 
verging towards the center of the picture. The 
mention of full-foliaged trees and cumulous 
clouds suggests that pictures expressive of joy 
are usually to be made in the spring or summer, 
whereas those which convey an emotion of sad- 
ness are most often to be found in the autumn 
or winter, and this is in fact the case, another 
factor entering strongly into the question in the 
shape of a feeling — resulting from thousands 
of years of false training — to the effect that 
decay and death are not merely natural phe- 
nomena, but are definite visitations from a higher 
power, and are to be deplored. This feeling is 
so strong that only the greatest minds are free 
from it, even though reason tells us that it is an 
erroneous one, and, since emotions are stimulated 
by the sight of phenomena associated with past 
experiences, and since autumn and winter are 
the seasons of decay and death — even though 
only temporary — this association aids in the 
expression of the emotions founded on the ab- 
sence of buoyant, expanded forms. 

It has been noted that joy is associated not only 
with expansiveness, but with light, this fact 
being doubtless a psychological condition re- 
maining from the days before artificial light 
was invented, when night, the time of darkness, 
was made terrible by nocturnal beasts of prey. 
Whatever the cause, the fact remains that light 
is associated in our minds with happiness, dark- 
ness being a concomitant of sadness, whence it 
follows that a high-keyed picture, filled with 
the feeling of sunlight, will be more likely to 
give an impression of joy than a low-keyed, 
gloomy one. Incidentally, the next to the last 
word in the preceding sentence illustrates the 
fact that has just been indicated, for to most 
persons the word “gloom” connotes sadness, 
whereas the true meaning is merely “ darkness.” 
The key of a print is a matter of technique, but 
one cannot introduce the feeling of direct sun- 
light into a picture if it did not exist in the 
original subject, and direct sunlight is more 
often to be found in summer than in winter, 
when the days are short, and even in the middle 
of the day the light is only about three-fourths 
as strong — this applies to the latitude of New 
York —as in the warmer season. To be sure, 
many bright, joyous pictures may be made in 
winter, if a sunny day is chosen, particularly when 
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there is snow on the ground; but in general, it 
will be found easier to do such work in spring 
or summer, reserving the colder weather for the 
expression of the quieter emotions. 

Turning now to an analysis of the emotions 
of calm and peace, we find that, although they 
are among the quieter ones, there is no asso- 
ciation of sadness, but rather of a restrained 
happiness, and we would expect to find them 
expressed best by a combination of the qualities 
required for the conveying of joy and sadness, 
and this is, in fact, the case, for, although it is 
not possible to give the desired impression by 
means of angular, contracted lines in a high 
key, it is possible, and almost necessary, to 
employ rounded lines in a low key for the pur- 
pose. Therefore, such pictures are better made 
in spring or summer, choosing —or simulat- 
ing —a time of day when the light is dull. 
Care must, however, be taken that if the dull 
light is imitated by technical procedure, clouds 
and shadows which are characteristic of the 
middle of the day are not introduced, this 
fault, which is by no means uncommon, being a 
very unpleasant violation of unity. 

Wonder is not a very deep emotion, so is 
not of great value to the artist, but may be 
expressed by a scene which is outside of our 
every-day experience, taking care not to make 
it too bizarre, or the emotion aroused will be 
merely one of amusement; and reverence, as 
pointed out, requires a larger picture than 
photographic technique permits, though it may 
be noted that when the expression of an emotion 
is aimed at, the print should always be as large 
as the technique chosen will allow, for, although 
a small picture may be as esthetic, and as pleas- 
ing in line and tone as a larger one, the larger 
is to be preferred when it is a question of sub- 
ject. This is, probably, due to the fact that the 
area comprehended by the eye is so large that 
it is impossible to concentrate the vision on a 
small space, to the exclusion of other objects, 
while at the same time the size of objects in the 
smaller picture is so far removed from that 
which we know to be true that it fails to con- 


vince us. If enlarging from small negatives, 


however, there is a danger that faults in compo- 
sition, whether of line or of tone — which were 
not apparent in the small original — will be- 
come noticeable, and this fact has led some 
writers to suggest limits of enlargement. As a 
matter of fact, if the original is well composed 
it may be enlarged to almost any dimensions 
without loss of quality, for the grain of the 
image, which becomes apparent on enlarging 
more than fifteen or twenty diameters, is com- 
pensated by the fact that a large print is usually 


examined from a much greater distance than a 
small one. 

One more quality remains to be considered 
before we pass on to the subject of composition, 
and that is indicated in a remark once made to 
the writer by W. D. MacColl, to the effect that 
all art, to be of any value, must contain an ele- 
ment of surprise. At first sight this may appear 
a mistake, and at variance with the principle of 
reserve, but on consideration it will be found 
that such is not the case. The element of sur- 
prise may consist of any unexpected incident, 
even so slight a one as the sudden change in 
direction of a line having its effect, though this 
is more of a structural quality. The point, 
however, is that there must be something in the 
picture which would not be expected from the 
rest of it, thus affording the spectator a slight 
shock. If the shock is too great the result will 
be unpleasant, but without any it will be merely 
pretty, and such pictures have no lasting value. 

The introduction of figures into landscape- 
work increases the number of emotions that may 
be expressed, adding fear, despair, love and 
others, and at the same time facilitating the ex- 
pression of those that can be conveyed by pure 
landscape ; for if a figure expresses, by its atti- 
tude, any emotion, the influence on the spectator 
may be considerable. Of course, this involves 
additional care, and it is desirable that there be 
a marked degree of sympathy between the 
photographer and his model, as the work of the 
former is thereby made much easier. For this 
reason it is well to select some friend who is in- 
terested in the work and persuade him or her 
to pose, rather than to rely on the professional 
model, whose interest is generally confined to 
the financial reward. If working with a figure- 
model the difficulties are greatly increased, as it 
is then almost always necessary to depend on 
the professional, and, though failure in the use 
of draped figures may result in mere inadequacy 
of expression, failure with a nude figure becomes 
positively offensive. It is necessary to intro- 
duce mystery to a great degree when using a 
figure-model, or the spectator will be inclined to 
inquire into the identity of the model, and will 
lose sight of the qualities which the picture is 
intended to possess, the result being that he 
will receive merely the impression of an un- 
dressed person outdoors. It is very difficult to 
avoid the presence of some suggestiveness — 
which is different from suggestion — in work of 
this class, and much study should be given to 
the work of other photographers as well as of 
painters before making any attempt whatever. 

A great writer on art once said that no pic- 
ture could be truly great unless it included some 
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suggestion of humanity, in the form either of a 
figure or of some work of man. This state- 
ment, however, seems to be an exaggeration, 
and largely an expression of personal feeling 
rather than of opinion, the fact being that for 
some observers such a suggestion is necessary 
to the fullest arousing of the emotions, whereas, 
for others, pure landscape may be equally im- 
pressive. Therefore, the worker is advised to 
introduce figures only, if he himself feels the 
need of them, and to have confidence that he 
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may reach the highest possible expression, even 
without such an addition. 
( To be continued ) 


THE most important ingredient in a developer 
is water. It is, furthermore, the only one which 
cannot be used to excess, and the one whereof 
an insufficient amount is most frequently em- 
ployed, beginners not being the only ones at 
fault in this respect.— Paul L. Anderson. 
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Fixing Bromide Prints in Two Baths 


PROF. R. 


bromide papers that either immediately 

after washing and drying, or some time 
later, they show yellowish spots of greater or 
less extent which render them useless. The 
cause of this trouble can almost always be 
traced to imperfect fixing. 

If, when fixing a negative, we notice that the 
bath works slowly, we renew it; but in fixing 
paper prints we have no such guide to warn us, 
and the bath must, therefore, be frequently re- 
newed. But while in fixing negatives a slow- 
working bath causes no injury, in fixing prints 
on bromo-gelatine paper such a bath will imme- 
diately or within a short time give rise to a 
slight, general, yellow discoloration or to spots 
in the highlights. The explanation of this is to 
be sought in the following chemical considera- 
tions: In order that silver bromide may become 
soluble in a solution of sodium hyposulphite, 
this solution must contain a certain quantity of 
the hypo up to a fixed concentration. If a 
solution of hypo is used that fixes slowly be- 
cause it contains too large a proportion of silver 
bromide, and if much water is added to it, it 
may become turbid. The reason for this is that 
by great dilution of the free hyposulphite, the 
silver-salt no longer finds conditions suitable 
for its solution. The turbidity is produced by 
silver hyposulphite or by a mixture of it with 
the silver bromide. 

If we fix a bromide print under these condi- 
tions in a bath that has been much used and, 
therefore, contains a certain quantity of silver- 
salt, the fixing will certainly take a longer time, 
but it will still be complete. If, however, the 
print is taken from the fixing-bath and placed 
in water, the hypo-solution, rich in dissolved sil- 
ver-salt, with which the print is impregnated, 
is precipitated by the excessive dilution and re- 
mains in the paper, and the most persistent 
washing will not remove it. 

I have observed that within the thickness of 
the paper the formation of the precipitate of 
silver hyposulphite, by reason of the complicated 
action of osmosis, will proceed much more read- 
ily than in a dilute solution. Therefore the 
formation of silver hyposulphite or some other 
combination of silver seems to be unavoidable. 
When the print is washed, nothing is notice- 
able ; but when drying, particularly in the light, 


I is a very common trouble with prints on 


dirty yellowish spots appear, sometimes very 
feeble, but at others strong and plainly visible. 
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Often, even when the print is dried, nothing is 
to be seen; but when kept for some time the 
spots appear. 

These, as well as all other troubles that arise 
when fixing prints on bromo-gelatine papers, 
can be avoided by employing two baths in fix- 
ing. Two hypo-baths are prepared, both of 
forty per cent strength. The first serves for 
fixing; the other is used merely to thin the 
solution held in the paper with the strong, 
fresh hypo-solution, by which complete elimina- 
tion of the silver-salt in the subsequent washing 
is ensured. 

This method may appear somewhat compli- 
cated, but it is a complication by which much 
annoyance may be avoided, and as the other- 
wise spotty prints are surely got rid of, the 
slight extra time required should not be objec- 
tionable. 

As the hypo-solutions can be used until ex- 
hausted, this method is really economical. The 
first bath can be used as long as a piece of gela- 
tine plate placed in it shows signs of fixing 
slowly. When the first bath is thrown away 
because exhausted, the second bath can be used 
as the first and a new one made for the second. 

The presence of bisulphite or boric acid in 
the fixing-bath is in all cases advantageous ; but 
as the objection has been made that boric acid 
renders the bath too stable and prevents the 
latter from indicating its condition by discolora- 
tion due to too frequent use (I do not make 
this objection, because the rapidity of discolora- 
tion depends far more upon the way the prints 
are washed after developing), I would remark 
that such a condition is no longer of importance 
if two fixing-baths are used, because the second 
bath perfects and ensures the fixing already 
done in the first. 

Those who use much bromide paper for en- 
largements of contact prints will certainly find 
ita great advantage to employ this modified 
method of fixing. — Hder’s Jahrbuch. 


‘Ne 


INFLUENCED by impressions gleaned on the 
hills of decorative knowledge, Pictorial Photo- 
graphy, in its continued battle against an exis- 
tence too notional perhaps to be durable, now 
demands fuller utterance in its application to 
practical service — to needs measured by a 


sense of greater utility in art. — Edw. R. 
Dickson. 
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Ethics in Snapshooting 


N this selfish and mercenary age, where 
cherished sentiments, including that basic 
virtue, consideration for others, are treated with 
scorn, it is sad to note that the camera is also 
concerned in this retrogression in ethics. 
A large portion of the illustrated press seems 
to have arrogated to itself the right to procure 
through its camera-experts photographic records 
of persons and objects, indiscriminately, and to 
publish them without the least regard for the 
feelings of the persons concerned. Whether 
this practice is to be continued freely, or is to 
be regulated, depends upon the attitude of the 
public. If it shall be found necessary to enact 
a law against this indiscriminate use of the 
camera, the dear, long-suffering public may be 
relied upon to take the matter in hand, as it has 
other abuses and impositions. Monopolists know 
this to their sorrow! But because photographic 
mercenaries are allowed to molest defenseless 
persons, at the seashore and elsewhere, is no 
reason that amateurs or occasional camera-users 
should take similar liberties. 

Taking a person’s photograph, or painting 
his portrait on canvas, is usually conditioned on 
an agreement between the artist and the sitter, 
and no reputable painter or photographer would 
be likely to obtain a likeness without the ex- 
pressed consent of the subject, except in the 
ease of a criminal. Nevertheless, there are 
many amateurs who snap their cameras 
promiscuously at friends, acquaintances and 
strangers, never stopping to ask the necessary 
permission. It is immaterial to them whether 
or not the victims are in suitable attire to be 
recorded by the camera. Only too often a 
young woman in a bathing-suit thus photo- 
graphed has reason to be greatly distressed, for 
she does not know what use may be made of 
her picture, nor does she always know who is 
the offending camerist. Even when the subject 
is a personal friend of the camerist, permission 
to take her picture should first be obtained. 

A lady in bathing-costume is entitled to re- 
spect and consideration ; and it is inconceivable 
that a camerist with the instincts of a gentle- 
man would photograph her unless she give her 
entire consent — not reluctantly, but willingly. 
The slightest objection by the intended subject 
to submit to the ordeal should prompt the 
camerist to desist, though generally the satis- 


faction in making such pictures is largely on 
the side of the photographer. A spirit of fair- 
ness will further dictate to the camerist that he 
include positively all negatives with the prints 
which he will naturally send to the subject, for 
he has neither a legal nor a moral claim on 
them, although in professional sittings the rights 
to the negative are vested in the photographer. 
In cases where the exposures are complete fail- 
ures, the scrupulous camerist will send the un- 
successful negatives, together with a suitable 
explanation, to the individuals concerned. This 
will dispel any anxiety that may prevail. 


A Substitute Developer 


VERYBODY knows that the scarcity of 
any commodity creates a demand for a 
substitute.. The inconvenience and distress 
consequent upon a material dearth often proves 
a blessing. The present European war has not 
only cut off the supply of German manufac- 
tured products, but in many instances has 
stopped their manufacture. Among the prod- 
ucts thus affected are photographic chemicals, 
notably pyrogallol, hydrochinone and metol, and, 
although the leading supply-houses have enough 
on hand to last several months — provided they 
satisfy only reasonable demands —the price 
has been advanced considerably. When war 
was declared it was apparent that a shortage in 
German products, including photographic chem- 
icals, would result, and it occurred to us to sug- 
gest to our friends a revival of the original 
dryplate developer — ferrous oxalate. We 
glanced with satisfaction at the sparkling trans- 
parency which, made in the early eighties on a 
Carbutt A plate and developed with ferrous 
oxalate, still decorates the north window of our 
study, and recalled our thrill of delight as we 
developed our first dryplate in the year 1878. 
There seems to be no reason why that simple 
and cheap developer should not be revived at the 
present time. Although ferrous oxalate has 
not quite the searching power of the modern 
developing-agents, and oxidizes rapidly, it has 
compensating advantages. 

At the present writing Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany is busy preparing a substitute for a popular 
German developing-agent. Whether it will be 
a standard developer made under another name 
or one entirely new in character, nobody seems 
to know. 
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Closing the last day of every month. Address all 


PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


383 Boylston Street, 


rints to a te ERA, Monthly Competition, 
oston, U. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro- 
Era. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may havea 
solid silver cup, of original and artistic design, suitably 
engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

8. A package of prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
ts sent with the data. 


4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or Jilm, — -, and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 

intin g-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print exactly 
for what competition it is intended. 


5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-ERa, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent hy express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. This collection is every year of rare beauty 
and exceptional educational value. Persons interested 
to have one of these PHoro-Era prize-collections shown 
in their home-city will please communicate with the 
Editor of PHoro-Era. 


Awards — Landscapes 
Closed July 31, 1914 


First Prize: 

Second Prize: F. W. Hill 

Third Prize: James C. Baker. 

Honorable Mention: Henry H. Blank, F. E. Bronson, 
R. A. Buchanan, Arthur H. Campbell, John Dove, 
Albert C. Ferry, Mrs. C. B. Fletcher, Mrs. Alice F. Foster, 
S. H. Gottscho, A. B. Hargett, Suisai Itow, Henry W. 
Jones, Taizo Kato, K. H. Ludwig, F. D. Mundy, Alex- 
ander Murray, Oskar Sauer, Emma K. Woods. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Fred C. Babcock, Dr. David 
Bevan, George H. Clapp, O. C. Dean, Paul Edwards, 
F. C. Eveleth, Frank X. Flierl, T. N. Graser, W. Haed- 
rich, Jr., Forman Hanna, C. K. Harrison, Bertran F. 
Hawley, Ernest Francis Heiser, Dr. M. Houston, Frank- 
lin I. Jordan, Emil G. Joseph, F. W. Kent, Hannah 
Knight, Warren R. Laity, Norman Lihon, T. W. Lind- 
sell, Wm. Ludlum, Jr., H. P. T. Matte, Louis R. Murray, 
Wm. A. Ray, C. B. Sanford, Frank F. Smith, Myron G. 
Snow, W. H. Snyder, Wm. H. Spiller, Otto F. Steefle, 
Charles Stotz, Cavett V. V. Turner, O. W. Jack Turner, 
H. P. Webb, Ernest Williams, Alice Willis, A. Eleanor 
Woodside, R. C. Worsdell. 


Dr. Rupert S. Lovejoy. 


Subjects for Competition 


“‘ Waterscapes.” Closes September 30. 

“ Indoor-Portraits.” Closes October 31. 

“ Decorative Applications.”” Closes November 30. 
“My Home.” 
“ Winter-Scenes.” 
“ General.” 


Closes December 31. 
Closes January 31. 
Closes February 28. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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Decorative Applications — Photo-Era 
Competition 


Closes November 30, 1914 


Tuer word “decorative” as applied to painting and 
photography has acquired a specific meaning not to be 
found in the dictionary detinition of the word. In com- 
mon parlance it is interchangeable with ornamental, and 
might signify anything beautiful or suitable as an 
adornment; but when one speaks of a picture as “ deco- 
rative,” the idea conveyed is of something in which the 
subject itself is subordinate to the method of portrayal, 
— something conventionalized and made to fill a space 
symmetrically. 

Japanese art has this quality preéminently, and a 
study of Japanese prints should be a great aid to one 
who desires to learn the art of attractive space-filling. 

In ordinary portraiture, for instance, one’s endeavor 
is to keep away from the stiff, symmetrical pose and ar- 
rangement; but if a decorative study is to be made, 
then, perhaps, one may choose a direct front view of 
both shoulders and face, with, possibly, a large circle 
behind the head to emphasize the round form and 
straight lines of drapery paralleling the sides of the 
print. Ifthe form is to fill a semicircular space, like 
a lunette, then the lines should follow roughly the 
straight base-line and the curve of the top outline. 

But it is less often the human figure that is chosen as 
a decorative theme, and more often the various flower- 
and plant-forms. 

Of course, the camera cannot conventionalize these, 
as would the pen or brush; but by choosing suitable 
subjects and arrangements very decorative things may 
be obtained. The iris is particularly adapted to this 
purpose, and a single bloom with a bud and a few of the 
straight, bayonet-like leaves can be made to fill a long, 
narrow, upright space most charmingly. 

Even more in this class of work than in others, sim- 
plicity is the keynote of success. 

Each form of leaf or blossom must be there for a 
purpose, and furnish a note which would be missed if 
absent. In getting an arrangement, it is always well to 
have at hand two or three times as many flowers as one 
intends to use. If one of them refuses to take just the 
position one desires, perhaps another, with a little differ- 
ent curve to the stem, will fall into line more easily. 
A dish of wet sand is a good thing to hold the blossoms 
for this purpose, as the stems can be placed and moved 
more easily, without upsetting the rest of the arrange- 
ment. The limitations of one’s medium must be taken 
into account, and the flowers placed in as nearly the 
same plane as possible, that excessive stopping down 
need not be resorted to in order to bring all into focus 
at once. 

A variety of shapes is desirable, that is, no two 
spaces should be identical in size or form. The arrange- 
ment will be determined, in general, by the shape of the 
space to be filled. Such decorative flower-arrangements 
can be used in a multiplicity of ways. Place-cards and 
menus may be gotten up for all kinds of luncheons and 
teas; and if a little judicious tinting be done to make 
them correspond with the color-scheme, they should be 
very acceptable to the most fastidious hostess. 

If it is a “ pink tea,” then wild roses or sweet peas 
might be selected; while for the winter-festivals chrys- 
anthemums may be tinted almost any color, and 
poinsettias or holly can be given the red tone so cheery 
for the Christmas holidays. 

The chief difficulty in taking subjects for such uses 
is to get the white background necessary without giv- 
ing the flowers a ‘‘ cut-out ”’ look. 


A good way is to use a piece of white cardboard, and 
pin or sew the flowers in the desired position, being sure 
that the background is large enough to allow the print- 
ing of the card. Needless to say, one must work quickly 
in using this method, otherwise the flowers will lose 
their freshness. A pretty effect, which also helps to 
throw the flowers into relief, is obtained by placing the 
card at such an angle with the light that the blossoms 
cast long shadows across the background. 

Plates for such uses should have strong development, 
and a paper of good contrast and of double weight 
stock should be used for the printing. A surface not 
too smooth takes the color better, if the cards are to be 
tinted. Subjects of this kind may be utilized in num- 
berless ways — as headings for correspondence-cards, or 
covers for address-books, or similar small books or 
pamphlets. 

There is on the market a photo-cloth which may be 
had in several colors, and by its use all sorts of things 
may be made and adorned by means of photography. 

One clever scheme is to make covers for much-used 
books, such as field-botanies or nature-books of any 
sort. Indeed, for this work one need not employ a 
camera unless he prefers, for many of our delicate ferns 
and flowers may be used directly and with charming 
effect. 

The easiest method seems to be this: in the dark- 
room place the back of your printing-frame, which must 
be a large one, on the shelf, springs down. On this 
place a piece of blotting-paper the size of the back, and 
on this place your cloth, coated side up. Now take 
your ferns or flowers, which have been previously 
pressed until dry, and arrange them as you wish, cover- 
ing them, when satisfactorily placed, with the glass of 
the printing-frame. Last of all, put the frame in place 
and, grasping frame and back firmly, turn over and 
clamp the back in place. Print in direct sunlight until 
the ground is well bronzed, then wash well and press with 
a warm iron. 

A little wild flower that lends itself well to this 
treatment is the “ grass of Parnassus.” It has a deli- 
cate, transparent veining of the petals that comes out 
nicely in the print, and if some of the flowers are pressed 
wide open and others with all the petals turned up, a 
pleasing variety can be obtained and very pretty con- 
ventional arrangements suitable for book- or magazine- 
covers. 

If one cares to go to the trouble of making a large 
enough printing-frame, this same method may be used 
for making most attractive pillow-covers. Ferns are 
very amenable to this treatment and, of all ferns, the 
bulbett bladder fern is most gracefully willing to adapt 
itself to curves and flowing lines. 

If a stiffly-conventional design is desired, then the 
Christmas fern will stand up straight and sword-like in 
uncompromising straight lines. Smaller things may be 
used for pin-cushions and innumerable other articles 
which will suggest themselves. 

There are on the market sensitizing-solutions which 
can be coated on stationery or handkerchiefs or almost 
any desired article, and a tiny print made in a corner. 
Girls who have flower-names, as Violet or Rose, might 
adopt this method to mark their belongings. 

Those who are familiar with the carbon-process will 
find that an easy and very permanent and satisfactory 
way to apply photographic decoration to articles of 
wood, leather or metal. The double-transfer method 
makes it very simple to apply the print to any desired 
support, and cigarette-cases, watch-fobs or cases, card- 
cases and kindred articles are made available as founda- 
tions for photographic ornamentation in a great variety 
of subject and color. 
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A FEW OF THE HONORABLE-MENTION PRINTS 


Left to Right : “‘The Bonniest Glen at Hame,”’ Alexander Murray; ‘Springtime,’ Emma K. Woods; ‘The 
Brook,” F. D. Mundy; “Palisades of the Potomac,” Arthur H. Campbell; “In Full Blossom,” Oscar Sauer; 
“The Old Rail Fence,” S. H. Gottscho. 
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ECHO BRIDGE 


As a rule, the subjects selected for such use are so 
inappropriate that one shudders at the thought of such 
atrocities; but one sees no reason why this need be so. 

If it is a cigarette- or cigar-case, or any sort of 
utensil for smokers’ use, why not photograph a cigarette 
partly burned and with the smoke curling up from it; 
or, perhaps, one can take a tiny photograph of a man 
lighting pipe or cigar and the glow of light on the face. 
Such a subject done in a red carbon and neatly trans- 
ferred should be truly decorative; far more appropriate 
than a child’s head or a bunch of flowers. 

A pin-cushion top might be appropriately adorned by 
a photograph of a work-basket with thread and shears 
in evidence; or, if it is intended for a dressing-table, 
some conventional flower-design. Above all things, do 
not put your own physiognomy on a pin-cushion, as is 
sometimes done, unless you intend to bestow it upon 
your bitterest enemy. He might enjoy jabbing pins 
into your various features, but surely your friends would 
object to do so. 

Book-covers make most interesting things to study 
out, and offer a wide field for the exercise of one’s 
ingenuity. Such titles as “ Lavender and Old Lace,” 
“A Spinner in the Sun,” “Travels with a Donkey,” 
‘“‘ Sunset-Songs,” and any number of others you will 
recall, are easily carried out in suggestive covers, and 
such creative work is one of the great joys of the photo- 
grapher’s calling. 


SECOND PRIZE — LANDSCAPES 


F. W. HILL 


Photographs of the Liver 


Dr. Havrensure, a Berlin specialist, has informed 
the Berlin Medical Society that he has devised a suc- 
cessful method to photograph the liver and spleen by 
means of Roentgen rays. He does it by so-called con- 
trast pictures which bring the organs named into clear 
relief. They permit comparison of healthy with discol- 
ored manifestations and detect reliably the presence 
of growths and configurations and functional abnormal- 
ities. It is believed that the new method will prove 
valuable for the diagnosis of abdominal diseases. 


A Simple Device for Washing Prints 


Editor of Paoto-Era : 

I noticed in your August issue of PHoto-Era a device 
for washing prints. Permit me to describe the one I am 
using and find to be very good, as well as very simple. 
Requisites: A deep, round pan, and a piece of 54-inch 
rubber tubing, one end of which I slip over the faucet 
and the other end lies in the bottom of the pan. I tie 
a piece of cheese-cloth over the end of the tube which 
lies in the bottom of the pan. I have paid fancy prices 
for washing-trays, but found none of them so efficient as 
the one I have described, for they are alsosmaller. In my 
way, the water flows into the bottom of the pan and out at 
the top, keeping the prints in motion. — Inrz C. BLAKE. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


An Inexpensive Emergency Developer 


Tue blighting influence of the war in Europe upon 
the practice of photography in America has already 
been felt. Like many other commodities of a widely 
varying nature, most of our more important photographic 
chemicals, particularly developers, are “‘ made in Ger- 
many.” The supply until hostilities cease has been abso- 
lutely cut off, and prices for the relatively small supply 
now in the United States are rapidly soaring at a rate 
which makes the increased cost of staple groceries, such 
as sugar and flour, seem trifling by comparison. 

To have the price of hydroquinone jump from $1.15 
to $7.25 a pound within a week is, indeed, 
a severe shock to the professional photo- 
grapher or finisher who uses large quanti- 
ties of gaslight and bromide paper and who 
has not been blessed with the foresight to 
lay in a year’s supply. Another shock 
awaits him when he learns that metol, pyro, 
Edinol, Adurol and amidol are also seri- 
ously affected in price and, if the war con- 
tinues long, the supply may be entirely 
exhausted. All developers and many other 
chemicals are increasing in price, though 
those named, being most commonly used, are 
first to become the luxuries of photography. 

At the time of writing (August 20) the 
following prices per pound obtain in Boston : 
metol, $10; Edinol, $10; amidol, $10; 
Adurol, $10; hydroquinone, $7.25; pyro, 
$4.25; potassium oxalate, $.40; ferrous 
sulphate, $.10. 

Already American photographic experts 
are working on the problem of supplying 
substitutes, with what success only time can 
tell. Meanwhile PuHoro-Era suggests that 
its readers revert to the use of ferrous ox- 
alate, the standard developer for both plates 
and bromide papers during the “ eighties.” 
It furnishes an excellent and inexpensive 
agent even if not quite so easily controlled 
or so convenient in use as the agents now 
popular. 

The use of ferrous oxalate as a photo- 
graphic developer was suggested simultan- 
eously in England and America in 1877 by 
W. Willis, Jr., and Carey Lea, respectively. 
It yields a beautifully-clear image in pure 
metallic silver, more nearly « neutral black 
in color than pyro because it is free of any 
oxidized stain, but is not so searching in 
bringing out shadow-detail as the modern 
developers. For this reason less latitude in 
exposure is permissible; accuracy is im- 
portant and full exposure desirable. 


Because ferrous oxalate is insoluble in THE BROOK 


water and soluble only in an excess of an 
alkaline oxalate, it is best prepared for use 


by double decomposition between potassium oxalate 
and ferrous sulphate, the ferrous oxalate thus formed 
being the developer and the potassium sulphate having 
no action whatever. A three-solution developer is de- 
sirable because the working-solution oxidizes and loses 
strength rapidly and should be made up only as needed. 

Of the many formule available, none is better for 
plates and films than the standard testing-developer of 
Hurter & Driffield, as follows: 


1 part 


JAMES C. BAKER 
THIRD PRIZE — LANDSCAPES 
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HONORABLE MENTION — LANDSCAPES 


B 
Ferrous sulphate 1_sipart 
Cc 
Potassium bromide part 


Filter solution A unless distilled water is used. 

Hard water causes a precipitate of oxalate of lime and 
should be avoided. Citric acid in the iron solution pre- 
vents oxidation, but at best this solution does not keep 
well a long time. 

For use, take A, 100 parts; B, 25 parts; C, 10 parts. 
Add B to A, never vice versa, thereby keeping the oxa- 
late always in excess. Reversing the order, or increas- 
ing the proportion of iron in an attempt to force 
development, causes the formation of a larger amount 
of ferrous oxalate than will remain in solution, the re- 
sult being a yellow precipitate which renders the devel- 
oper useless. The non-actinic deep orange color of the 
working-solution permits the use of a somewhat brighter 
darkroom light than usual. 

The time of development will vary from two to six 
minutes, according to temperature and density of image 
required. A temperature of 65 degrees is preferable, 
and at this temperature development will be complete 
in about four or five minutes. 

For overexposure, increase the amount of bromide 
slightly, and in the case of lantern-slides and transparen- 
cies add more bromide and increase the amount of ex- 
posure when warm tones are required. 

As development proceeds, ferric salts are produced so 
that the developer rapidly loses its strength. Upon 


exposure to light, however, the ferric oxalate will be 
decomposed into ferrous oxalate and carbonic anhydride ; 
but owing to the non-actinie color of the solution, the 
action of the light is slow and the bottle should be 
shaken up occasionally. This old developer can then 
be used to start the development of an exposed plate, 
adding freshly prepared developer afterwards to give 
strength to the image. 

Ferrous oxalate continued to be the standard developer 
for bromide paper long after the use of pyro had become 
almost universal for plates. For bromide and other 
developing-out papers the Hurter & Driffield stock-solu- 
tions may be used; but in preparing the working-solu- 
tion a larger proportion of potassium oxalate is desirable. 
Take A, 150 parts; B, 25 parts; C, 10 parts. 

After exposure soak the paper, sensitive side up, in 
a tray of water until limp, then drain and immerse 
quickly in the developer. The image should appear 
slowly and should develop strong, clear and brilliant. 
When the shadows are sufficiently black, transfer the 
print directly to the following clearing-bath, the mission 
of which is to prevent the deposition of basic iron salts 
in the fibers of the paper. 


After fixing, wash thoroughly for two hours and dry 
in the usual manner. 

When bromide prints developed with ferrous oxalate 
are intended for sulphide toning, particular precaution 
must be taken that no iron remains in the paper, other- 
wise blue stains will result. 

To avoid this trouble, prepare two or three successive 
rinsing-baths of two-percent sulphuric acid and pass 
the prints through them after fixing and washing. Fol- 
low this rinsing by a final wash in water. 
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WHERE SALT BREEZES BLOW 
ALBERT C. FERRY 


MID-DAY SHADOWS 
F. E. BRONSON 
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THE 


ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


_This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is 
to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA 
and by personal correspondence. Membership is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the maga- 
zine sending name and address to PHOTGO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


WILLIAMSON RIVER 


GLEN JOHNSON 


THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


Concerning Spots 


THE number and variety of spots that infest the 
prints of the novice in photography is surely legion. 

With diabolical prescience they descend in cohorts on 
our choicest efforts and make us sigh for an enlarged 
vocabulary to express our utter disgust with all things 
photographic. 

In the first place, the negative itself is subject to 
infection; but to a lesser degree than the print. Trans- 
parent spots of irregular shape and minute size are 
often caused by dust adhering to the film, either in the 
camera or during development. It is a good idea to 
clean the bellows occasionally when changing films. 
Open the camera and draw out the bellows to its full 
length. Then, with a slightly damp cloth, wipe the 
inside of the bellows carefully. Be sure that the lens 
is not hit by the damp cloth, or it may be smeared. 
But wipe it with a clean, dry cloth, anyway, both front 
and back. It will do no harm and may do good. 

“ Pinholes ” are small, round, transparent spots caused 
by bubbles in development. Too rapid turning of the 


crank in using a developing-machine may cause them, 
and in the film-tank method the tank should be shaken 
gently when reversing, in order to dislodge any that 


may form. Too vigorous agitation may cause them, 
however, so do not overdo it. 

These spots on the film may be touched out with a 
tiny brush and a little watercolor to match the shade 
of the plate. 

Both these varieties of spots are also found on prints. 
The dust-spots can, of course, be avoided by dusting 
the glass and the film on both sides, but very gently, 
as too strenuous a polishing will electrify the film, and 
all the dust in the neighborhood will at once fly to it. 

The bubbles in this instance form on the paper when 
first immersed in the developer and can usually be seen 
and dislodged; but it is safe to move the paper back 
and forth once or twice under the developer as a pre- 
caution. There is a certain knack in sliding the print 
into the solution without allowing any pause or hesita- 
tion. If the print is not covered at one sweep, a line of 
minute bubbles is very likely to form, and a finger-tip 
run along the line is a safe plan. 

Unless a “‘short-stop” is used between developing 
and fixing, a new variety of spots may be caused by 
bubbles in the fixing-bath. These will be dark instead 
of white, and irregular dark spots of larger area may be 
the result of imperfect immersion in the fixer. A rod 
should be used to push the prints under and to keep 
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them in motion for a t or two. Plenty of fresh, 
strong bath should be used and the prints not allowed 
to pack together or remain too long. A good plan is 
to have two trays of fixer and when a dozen or so prints 
are finished, remove them to the second tray; then, 
when the next lot is ready, it will be time to put the 
first lot washing. 

The spots, or stains, which result from allowing 
prints to lie together too long in the fixer, causing sul- 
phurization, are the most annoying variety, for they 
do not appear until the prints begin to dry, when what 
looked like a splendid and spotless collection will be 
found to have turned an uneven yellow-brown color. 

Eternal vigilance and scrupulous cleanliness are the 
price of immunity. 


Bromoil Vignettes 


Bromoit workers are sometimes apt to overlook the 
possibilities of the once-popular vignette, together with 
the opportunities it affords of making good with a nega- 
tive which would otherwise be useless, writes H. M. 
Kellam in Photography and Focus. Take, for instance, 
the “merry” group. How frequently it happens that 
the group as a whole is spoiled on account of the move- 
ment and consequent blurring of the features of one 
individual. Before consigning such a negative to de- 
struction, it is always advisable carefully to note 
whether it contains any striking characteristic portrait, 
or even some pleasing effect of lighting, and if so to 
consider its enlargement. 

The chief difficulty in making a satisfactory vignette 
from such a negative is usually the background, and it 
is just here that the bromoil will score. Illustrating 
this, Mr. Kellam shows a selected head enlarged and 
vignetted in the ordinary way, ?.c., through a card with 
a hole in it, kept moving during exposure in the lantern. 


HONORABLE 
MENTION 
BEGINNERS’ 
CONTEST 


EMIL G. JOSEPH 


This preliminary vignette is simply to ensure clear 
white margins; considered as a vignette it is hopeless. 

After bleaching and fixing, the image should be per- 
fectly colorless. The use of a bleacher containing cop- 
per sulphate will frequently result in a light green 
image, which, if left in that condition, spoils the effect 
in this case, as the shadow parts not pigmented remain 
visible when dry. To discharge all trace of color from 
the print, it may be necessary to add a few grains of 
potassium metabisulphite to the fixing-bath. A conven- 
ient way is to keep this in a ten-percent solution, add- 
ing a few drops to the bath as required. One dram of 
the ten-percent solution to an eight-ounce fixing-bath is 
generally sufficient for the purpose, although obstinate 
cases may occur, rendering two or three times this 
quantity necessary. 

Inking up is done from the center, working outwards 
till the outline of the head is reached. The light back- 
ground over the shoulders and around the head is put in 
last of all, using a small brush and very little ink. 

It is often found necessary to use the rubber for 
scraping away dark edges that have been overlooked, 
and it is probable this part of the work will appear 
rather crude and perhaps a bit “ scratchy ”’ to the criti- 
cal eye, even when considerable skill has been used ; but 
if the parts are gone over with a circular motion, using 
a scrap of light-colored velvet as a stump, or over the 
end of a finger for the larger areas, a great improve- 
ment may be effected in the blending away of the vig- 
netted edges. Also a strip of the same material rolled 
into a soft pad will be found very useful for brushing 
away the lint and hairs that sometimes accumulate so 
mysteriously on the surface of the lighter portions of 
bromoil prints. It should be lightly used (particularly 
when the ink has been thinned down) with a sweeping 
motion, and, for preference, after mounting, or when the 
print is perfectly flat. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoro- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoro-ERa 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is “General”; but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer advertising in Pooro-ERA. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers and regular purchasers of PHoro-ERA 
sending name and address for registration. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

8. A package of prints will not be returned unless return- 
vostage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or Jilm, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-ERa, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in Pooro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 


D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed July 31, 1914 


First Prize: Wm. Ludlum, Jr. 

Second Prize: Miriam Spiller. 

Third Prize: Glen Johnson. 

Honorable Mention: W. L. Atkin, Perey D. Booth, 
Henry Gabriel, Victor E. Grotlisch, Emil G. Joseph, 
Alfred M. Rice, Arthur C. Rowe, Frank F. Smith, A. 
J. Voorhees, F. W. Warwick. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Malti Antila, Harry Beeler, 
Charles Beeler, E. Keaough, Carl Loeb, Lewis A. Miles, 
L. K. Parsons, C. Howard Schotofer, Chas. R. Silber, 
James Slater, W. A. Smith, Kenneth D. Smith, Grace 
Spiller, Charles Stotz, A. F. Wilson. 


Making the Most of Prize-Contests 


LEsT some one should think otherwise, it seems well 
to emphasize the fact that prizes, such as those 
awarded in the monthly print-competitions conducted 
by this magazine, are not of value of themselves alone, 
but as a stimulus to study, experiment and renewed 
endeavor in a constant attempt to improve one’s stand- 
ard of photographic work. 

Two monthly competitions are provided for the bene- 
fit of Paoro-Era readers in order that they may make 
definite progress in the technical and art sides of photo- 
graphy. Having succeeded in winning first prize — the 
highest honor in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners —a contestant naturally will 
desire to compete in the PHoro-Era Monthly Compe- 
tition for advanced workers until he has won a first 
prize there, for obviously he is no longer a beginner. 

Such is the intent of the two competitions, and their 
use in this manner is likely to prove a blessing in dis- 
guise so far as the artistic progress of competitors is 
concerned. ‘Try this idea of automatic graduation from 
beginners’ to advanced class, after having won first prize 
in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Competition, and 
see for yourself if our theory is not sound. This sug- 
gestion is based on the successful course of many well- 
known contestants. 


Covers for Developing-Trays 


A sHEET of ferrotype which has become scratched 
and so is of no further use for squeegeeing-purposes 
makes excellent material from which to construct covers 
for developing-dishes. It should be cut three-quarters 
of an inch larger each way than the size of the top of the 
dish, and the surplus may then be bent over and the 
corners pinched up so as to form a well-fitting lid. A 
coat of Brunswick black will serve as a protection 
against rust. Each of my dishes has its lid made in this 
fashion, which is much less trouble than making card 
lids, which soon get soft and rotten with wetting. 

L. Gardiner in Photography and Focus. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, Puoto-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


M. A. B.— To develop garden-exposures, including 
white flowers is one of the difficult problems of photo- 
graphy. The treatment must be the same as would be 
employed in the case of white clothing in portraiture. 
So long as exposures are ample, good results may be 
had by reducing the time of development as you sug- 
gest, and fifteen to sixteen minutes would doubtless be 
about right with your twenty-minute pyro-formula. 

E. H. — As we understand it, F-values of lenses 
are computed for the entire diameter of the lens- 
glasses, and the amount of lens-surface covered by the 
mount is so small as to be almost negligible. On this 
basis the lens you have works out a trifle better than 
F/6. We believe you will have no difficulty in estimat- 
ing exposures on this basis. 

P. W. E. —Film-negatives coarse in grain 
are often caused by too warm a developer. This 
is particularly true of tray-development, for the 
solution more easily takes the temperature of the 
room than does a larger volume of developer in 
atank. Forced development, either to bring out 
more detail in an underexposed negative or to 
build up contrast in an overexposed negative, is 
also a cause ; likewise too quick drying in a warm 
place and excess of alkali in the developer. The 
best results are had by full exposure, normal tank- 
development at 65 degrees and moderate drying 
in a cool current of air. 

E. S. A.— Plates must be fixed thoroughly, 
then washed for not less than one hour in cool 
running water. PHoro-Era has published every 
direction known to obviate any trouble you may 
have in this particular. 

By interposing a piece, or even two pieces of 
thin, transparent celluloid between the film-side 
of the negative and the printing-paper, any 
degree of softness may be obtained. There are 
other very excellent means, but these will 
suffice. 

Puorto-Era for June and July advertised Cele- 
ritas developer, manufactured by Dr. Charles L. 
Mitchell, 1016 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. It 
is one of the finest mediums on the market. 
Duratol, made by Schering & Glatz, 150 Maiden 
Lane, New York, advertised for sometime past 
in PHoro-ERA, is unsurpassed. Both give direc- 
tions how to use. If you use absolutely pure 
chemicals, purchased from reliable firms, and use 
clean bottles, well stoppered, you should have 
no difficulty with this famous developer. The 
trouble is doubtless with you, or with the poor 
quality of one or all the chemicals you use in 
connection with Duratol. Please see March 
(1914) Paoro-Era, page 149, which contains 
a suggestion regarding the keeping-quality of 
Duratol. 

Higgins’ paste is a world-famous standard 
paste for photographic use. Also please see 
Puoto-Era, June and July, which advertises 
an equally good medium, of another character, 


AT THE FOUNTAIN 


Stick-’em-Flat, made by Dr. Charles L. Mitchell, the 
manufacturer of Celeritas. 

C. A. B. — A developer should be kept at a low 
temperature — certainly not over 60 degrees F. The 
cooler the developer, the more prolonged the development 
and the finer the deposit ; on the other hand, the warmer 
the solution the quicker the process of development, and 
the coarser the grain. It is stated that the emulsions 
on the Marion Record plates and the Wellington backed 
plates are naturally very fine, and under favorable con- 
ditions should produce fine-grained negatives, suitable 
for good-sized enlargements; also that amidol is one of 
the best developing-agents for the finest deposit on an 
ordinary plate. 

Several years ago there was published in Pooto-Era, 
a developer used by W. H. Kunz, a photographic expert, 
who does much careful work, and you will find it valu- 
able for your purpose. It is as follows: 


Dry sodium sulphite 2000... 2 ounces 
Sodium 2 ounces 


Potassium bromide, 10-percent solution 90 minims 


For tray-development, use one part to three parts of 
water. This is for paper and plates, but not for films. 


MIRIAM SPILLER 
SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 
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Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, PHoro-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 


A. F. M. — “A Misty Morning” is well spaced and 
technically very good; though it lacks interest. If the 
canal-boat were coming towards the camera and the men 
who are drawing it were closer at hand, it is likely that 
the resuit would be far more pleasing. 

L. R. M. — The merits of your photographs are some- 
what offset by your mounting-scheme which is rather 
too elaborate. A mount like a frame which immediately 
attracts attention to itself rather than sets off a picture 
is a mistake and certainly anything else is impossible 
with an alligator-skin embossed paper. Then, too, more 
than two tones in a mount must be handled with the 
utmost care, and none save a person of exceedingly 
artistic instincts is likely to succeed. If you will con- 


THE LILY-POND 


WM. LUDLUM, JR. 


fine yourself to two or three underlays and not over two 
tones, and make sure that every tone used in the mount 
is also found in the print, your work will take on a new 
interest and beauty. 

G. S. A.—In most of your prints underexposure 
seems to be a characteristic fault. The compositions, 
particularly of the flower-subjects, are exceedingly 

and in some instances original in spacing. 

“‘ Rhododendrons ” is the principal offender in respect 
to underexposure and unlike the others the vase stands 
on a striped fabric many times lighter than the back- 
ground and is as light as the flowers themselves, the 
area being larger which attracts more attention than the 
flowers and so is obtrusive. 

V. C, La T.—“ Contentment” is an attractive little 
picture which would be improved by removal of a few 
unnecessary background-details. Your other two prints 
are rather spotty. Several of the white areas would be 
harmonious grays but for overdevelopment and perhaps 
a too contrasty printing-paper. The aim should be to 
give sufficient exposure to avoid any possible danger of 
overdevelopment in order to obtain sufficient detail. 

A. S. H.— Your photograph entitled ‘ Watchful 
Waiting ” is possessed of the elements of good composi- 
tion, but apparently enlarged too much. The beauty 
of such a photograph depends upon good definition and 
this is lacking in your print. 

G. H. C. — “ The Brook ” is a very attractive 
subject furnishing the essentials of a picture of 
great beauty. The paperon which thisis printed 
appears to be a trifle too contrasty, for the stream 
itself is rather too white. Perhaps the negative 
has been a little too strongly developed. As a 
composition, the chief fault lies in the camera 
not having been level. Perhaps this can be rem- 
edied in trimming. A little retouching on the 
negative or print would also be beneficial and 
working out the telephone-pole in the distance 
and what appears to be a rock in the immediate 
foreground. 

“‘ Reflection” seems to be rather unfortunate 
as a composition, for the reflection and the tree 
which casts it are of almost equal importance. 
Yet while the reflection alone does not make a 
picture, the tree, the bank and the little brook 
at the right do make an attractive picture and 
it would seem desirable to trim off the reflection 
and make use of a different title. Much the 
same is true of “The Camp,” which is made up 
of two pictures, because the canoe is so far 
separated from the tent. Each would probably 
make a good subject from an appropriate view- 
point, but from the one chosen neither one of 
them is good. Even “ The Quiet Stream” seems 
to be of a similar character, for one-half of a 
canoe with no occupants thrust in the foreground 
finds no place in what is ostensibly a photograph 
of the bridge. 

R. A. —If you succeed with all your portraits 
as well as with this, you will be doing exceed- 
ingly well. The chief criticism of this picture 
is the background. A more suitable background 
could easily be found. We should prefer gray or 
some other low tone to white. Do not have it too 
near the sitter for the detail of its texture and 
wrinkles in it will be recorded and attract atten- 
tion. There is a slight objection to the pose, 
and as the collar is somewhat loose, the person 
appears a little round-shouldered. The light on 
the left side of the face is a trifle too strong 
which makes the shadow on the right side of 
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Exposure-Guide for October 
Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 44 of exposure in table. 


E ure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored ‘ 
‘tilling, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. "For use with || For other ange multiply by the 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. number in third column 
Bright | Shining) pittused Ve 
Hour Sun “Light | pul || | U.S.A | x1/4 
liam.to 1pm.) 1/32 1/16 1/8 1/4 1/2 F/5.6 | U.S.2 Xx 1/2 
10-11 a.m. and 1-2 P.M.) 1/25 1/12 1/6 1/3 2/3 F/6.3 | U.S.2.4| X 5/8 
9-10 a.M.and 2-3 P.M.| 1/16 1/8 1/4 1/72 | 1 F/7 |U.S.3 | X3/4 
8-9 a.M.and 3-4 P.M.) 1/5* 1/2* 1* 11/2* 3* U.S.8 x2 
The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds F/16 U.S. 16 x4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- F/22 U.S. 32 x 8 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32 U.S. 64 Xx 16 
* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be | 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N.X 14; 55° X 1; 52°*1; || 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 


and full shadow-detail is required. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
1/2 Openlandscapes withoutforeground; 48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
yachts under sail; very light-colored light surroundings. 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- Example: 
scenes with no dark objects; most tele- The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
photo-subjects outdoors; wooded hills first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 


: light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
net inv Ciatent frou lens. plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 
clouds; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 


To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 


Oct., 2 to 5 P.M., bright sunshine, with plate 

2 for from Class 1, R.R. Lens, stop F/8 (orU.S. 4). In 
groun OF mist ; the table look for “ Hour,” and under the column 
buildings showing both sunny and shady headed “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 

sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 1/16 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
animals and moving objects at least thirty instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expo- 

Gee sure multiply the average time given for the F/8 

ee Y stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 

7 phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 

4 Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 4. Multiply 1/16X4= 1/4. Hence, expo- 


PLATES. 


buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks; red- 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


sure will be 1/4 second. 


For other plates consult Table of Plate-Speeds. If 


a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 
by the number of theclass. 1/25 X 1/2= 1/50. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/50 second. 


When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 


Society or Title and Place Date Particulars o7 
PxHoroGrapuic Society, 
Royal Society of British Artists, August 24 J. McIntosh, 
Suffolk St., Haymarket, to 35 Russell Square, 
London, 8. W., England. October 3 London, W. C., England. 
Lonpon SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Royal Watercolor Society, September 5 Bertram Park, 
5a Pall Mall East, to 5a Pall Mall East, 
London, S. W., England. October 17 London, 8. W., England. 


Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 


For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 
Watkins. Both depend on the tinting of a sensitive 


paper to a standard shade, thus giving the exact actinic 
value of the light. 

For a practical and lucidly-written article on the use 
of exposure-meters, at all seasons of the year, see 
Puoro-ErA, January, 1912. 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 


Class-numbers. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 

Ilford Monarch 
Lumiére Sigma 
Marion Record 
Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington ’Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 126, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Red Seal 
Central Special 
Defender Vulcan 
Ensign Film 
Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Paget Extra Special Rapid 
Paget Ortho Extra Special Rapid 
Seed Color-Value 


Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 

Sensitive 

Kodak N. C. Film 


156, Wy. 350, Wa. 


No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4, P. E. 90, Wy. 
Central Comet 
Cramer Banner X 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 
Cramer Spectrum 
Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 
Seed C. Ortho 
Seed L. Ortho 
Seed Non-Halation 
Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 
Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84,Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


180, Wa. 


No. 2, Wynne. 


No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 
Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 
Seed 23 
Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


90, Wa. 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 


Cramer Slow Iso 

Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 

Cramer Contrast 

Ilford Halftone 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 


Lumiére Autochrome 
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Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS | 


Tuis month’s cover-design arrests attention by reason 
of the striking individuality of the model. The turn of 
the head, following the direction of the eyes, is a per- 
fectly natural, unaffected movement and by its very 
simplicity, aided by effective management of the light, 
emerges from the commonplace. We are pleased to 
offer this attractive portrait— Miss Wilson, of the 
Follies Company—as a means of introduction to the 
friends of PHoro-Era, of Mr. A. L. Jamieson, proprietor 
of the Jamieson Studio, Boston, U.S.A. Mr. Jamieson 
studied originally with Reutlinger, in Paris. He began 
his professional career as a commercial photographer in 
Pittsburg, Penn., afterwards operated a studio in New 
York City, and four years ago moved to Boston. As in 
the present instance, most of his portraits take the form of 
vignettes —astylein which he exeels. His backgrounds, 
too, often worked upon the negative or print, are in- 
variably appropriate and cleverly done. Data: Octo- 
ber 17, 1913; Dallmeyer 2A portrait-lens; 3 seconds; 
Seed 26x; pyro-soda; Cyko buff print; redeveloped 
with his own sulphide formula. 

Among the eleven prints selected by the Jury for the 
official salon, at the Atlanta Convention, last June, and 
purchased as the nucleus for the permanent collection 
to be maintained, and enlarged from year to year, by 
the Photographers’ Association of America, was a land- 
scape with clouds, by H. C. Mann, of Norfolk, Va. 
Although worthy of the honor, the picture is surpassed 
in pictorial composition and artistic beauty by a print 
of a different subject, kindly submitted to us by the 
artist, and which constitutes the frontispiece of this 
issue. The eye of the connoisseur will appreciate at 
once the innate beauty of the composition — the spon- 
taneous adjustment of line and mass, the weird, irregu- 
lar form of the spectral pine blending with the parallel 
masses of cloud, land and water, and the convergence 
of shadowy forms towards the dazzling climax. The 
poetic sentiment of the scenic transformation is aptly 
expressed by the title, “‘ The Good-Night Blush of Eve 
Is Waning Slow.” Data: 8 x 10 Century Camera; 
No. 6 Dagor lens; 12-inch focus; Hammer Non-Hal.; 
pyro; B. & J. 3-times color-screen. 

The first question that the practical beholder of 
Mr. Churchill’s pictures — pages 166 to 169 —is likely 
to ask, is: ‘How did he get such natural poses and 
expressions at close range?” And to this we would 
add : “ And such thoroughly artistic arrangements, too! ” 
What artist of the brush would change an iota in the 
group of women, entitled, “ Gossip,” or in the critical 
purchaser of apples, asking: ‘‘ Are they sweet?” Itis 
pretty safe to venture the statement that very few 
painters of eminence would be able to capture the 
characteristic attitudes, looks and airs of these people 
of the Ghetto as successfully as has our expert camerist, 
Allen E. Churchill. The artist’s powers of observation, 
technical dexterity and artistic judgment, as here exem- 
plified, are quite extraordinary. The next time that a 
prominent painter pays a visit to the PHoro-Era office, 
as he says, “ for inspiration’? — and this happens fre- 
quently — the Editor will place before him the original 
prints of Mr. Churchill’s illustrations. They would 
inspire his brush. Data: “ Gossip”; June, 2 P.M. ; 7-inch 
Zeiss-Tessar ; at F/8; 450 second ; Wellington Extreme. 

“Are They Sweet ?’’; November, 11 a.m.; same 
lens and stop; 145 second; Seed 30. 


“A Spring White-Sale”; February, 11 a.m.; same 
lens and stop; 140 second; Ilford Monarch plate. 

“ A Brisk Market in Horse-Radish”; October, 
11 a.m.; 54-inch Zeiss-Tessar; at F/8; 50 second; 
Ilford Monarch plate. 

“A Transaction in Candles”; June, 2 p.m.; 514-inch 
Tessar; at F/8; 145 second; Barnet Super-Speed. 

“ Patriarchs of the Ghetto”’; June, 11 a.m.; 514-inch 
Tessar; at F/8; 145 second; Sigma plate; Dianol. 

Our readers who remember the work of William 
Ludlum, Jr., which has occasionally embellished these 
pages, will doubtless gaze with satisfaction on his 
pleasing realistic effort, “Sunshine and Shadow,” 
page 170. His marked executive ability is expressed 
here in straightforward terms — delineation, lighting, 
viewpoint, proportion, exposure, development and print- 
ing, flawless in every particular. Data: 5 x 7 Premo; 
Velostigmat ; F/16; 42 second; Seed 27; pyro; Prof. 
Cyko; Duratol. 

The al fresco nude-study, page 175, exemplifies the 
Editor’s contention that, in the hands of a photographer 
of refined artistic instincts and adequate technical skill, 
the camera is a suitable means to picture the human 
form. Mr. Doty, a professional photographer of dis- 
tinguished ability, has managed his model with artistic 
breadth, subduing the tendency of the camera towards 
that degree of realism which is apt to prejudice the 
mind against photography of the nude. The lighting 
here is pleasing, and the general effect is very creditable 
to the artist’s refined skill. Data: north studio light; 
Dallmeyer 3A Portrait-lens; stop, F/8; 14 second; 
8x10 Hammer Red Label; background painted in 
upon negative; diffusion-effect produced by chiffon- 
screen over front of lens; 8 x 10 Aristo print. 

The little lane, page 176, pictured by a worker who 
modestly calls himself a novice, narrowly escapes being 
a symmetrical arrangement, in that the viewpoint was 
happily chosen. This line of birches is unusually pleas- 
ing, which is due partly to the way the light strikes 
each individual tree. Data: October, 2.30 p.m.; bright 
sunlight ; No. 3 F. P. Kodak; 5-inch R. R. lens; East- 
man N. C. film; Kodak powders in tank; 314 x 414 
print ; Iris Grade B. 

The oddly-shaped Pereé Rock, page 181, which is 
situated at the mouth of the St. Lawrence River, not 
far from the shore, is always an object of interest to 
travelers who pass that locality in watercraft. The 
rock is about 1,000 feet long and over 200 feet high. 
Small craft pass easily beneath its beautifully-rounded 
arch. Data: August; from moving steamer; 5 x 7 
Seed 27; 475 second. 

The pictures of interiors which accompany the tech- 
nical article by George W. Hance, a professional expert, 
pages 182 to 186, illustrate the technical excellence re- 
quired of a successful commercial photographer. They 
should interest particularly those of our readers who 
wish to attain to that degree of technical proficiency, 
for they are in every respect exemplary. Data: “An 
Attractive Chamber”; lens at F/22; non-halation 
plate; 15 minutes; M. Q. developer. ‘“ California 
Loggia”; Cramer Isonon; M. Q. developer. ‘ Indoors 
and Out”; Standard Orthonon; M. Q. without any 
sodium carbonate. ‘“ A Typical Power-Plant”’; Stand- 
ard Orthonon; lens at F/32; 10 minutes; M. Q., with 
one-quarter of the usual amount of sodium carbonate. 
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Of the two masterpieces, pages 188 and 191, which 
help to elucidate the text by Paul Lewis Anderson, now 
running as a serial in PHoro-Era, we have only words 
of unqualified praise, although the author would be dis- 
posed to admit, with his characteristic modesty, that not 
any of the beautiful creations are above criticism. 
Data: “The Brook’; August 31, 5 p.m.; intensely 
bright sunlight; “Smith” Soft-Focus Semi-Achro- 
mat; stop, F/8; Standard Orthonon; pyro-acetone ; 
B. & J. 3-times Ideal ray-filter; 1 second; 5x7 
Artura print. “The Lake, Evening”; August 12, 
4 p.m.; slightly cloudy; single achromatic lens; un- 
known make; stop, F/11; Standard Orthonon; pyro- 
acetone; Cramer 5-times Isos III ray-filter; 1 second; 
5 x 7 carbon print. 

When we selected the picture by Rudolf Diihrkoop, 
page 192, as one of the illustrations for the October 
issue, we did not appreciate fully the pathetic interest 
that attaches to it at this time, when many a mother is 
bending over her work — in the home, in the market- 
place or in the harvest-field, her heart heavy with sor- 
row — and trying to see through blinding tears. The 
German mothers of the poorer class, in their leisure 
moments, generally busy themselves with knitting, and 
it is almost invariably a pair of woolen socks for a son — 
a task of love —as represented by Mr. Diihrkoop in his 
picture. He did not have to seek long or far for 
a model. The furrowed and care-worn countenance 
needs no explanation. It reveals its own sad story. Asa 
character-study, skilfully interpreted, the picture of the 
sorrowing old woman proclaims its own worth. No 
data. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


Ir required no wizard to prophesy an avalanche of 
entries in the latest PHoro-ERA competition — “ Land- 
scapes.’ True, the number of pictures was very large, 
and, what was more gratifying, the quality was high. 
There was, too, a large variety of subjects which evinced 
a tendency to break away from the commonplace and 
the confines of mediocrity. Most of the subjects seemed 
to have been chosen for their direct pictorial beauty, 
rather than for a desire to transform an ordinary object 
or scene into a thing of beauty, by utilizing the elements 
of atmosphere or of light. This phase of the matter 
will be apparent from an examination of the pictures 
selected and reproduced from the contest. 

Though bleak and cheerless, the windy day in March, 
portrayed by Dr. Lovejoy, page 194, is a pictorial sym- 
phony. It has the ring of a picture by Aelbert Cuyp, 
that sturdy old Dutch painter. The picture is designed 
on modest lines, simple and unpretentious, yet it fills 
the eye by its spaciousness, its freedom and superb pro- 
portions. The snowy landscape, with the soughing 
trees and hurrying clouds, suggests vividly the chilling 
character of this typical March day. We are almost 
unconscious of the beauty, harmony and completeness 
of the composition, so quiet and modest is its appeal, 
yet all the more enduring. Data: March, 1914, 9.30 
a.M.; Goerz Manufoce Camera (314 x 414); Goerz Celor; 
F/4.5; 44-inch focus; stop, F/16; Goerz 4-times color- 
screen; light diffused, but good; 14 second; Standard 
Orthonon; Rodinal-Hydroquinone; print, 8 x 10 Azo, 
Grade B, hard; enlarged from portion of 344 x 414 
negative. 

The group of honorable-mention pictures, page 198, 
is shown to indicate the diversity of the entries in the 
competition. Though reproduced on a small scale, they 
reveal their meritorious qualities. The arrangement of 
the prints and ornamental design is the work of Phil 
M. Riley, ot our editorial staff. 


“Echo Bridge,” on the Charles River, near Newton 
Lower Falls, Newton, Mass., is well known to canoeists 
and camerists. Seen through overhanging branches of 
coniferous trees that fill the banks of the river at this 
point, the bridge with its lofty arch forms an attractive 
picture that never fails to draw the fire of the passing 
camerist. With his true artistic instinct, F. W. Hill, 
of the Y. M. C. U. Camera Club, Boston, appreciating 
the pictorial possibilities of the locality, selected his 
viewpoint and time of day, and the result is presented 
on page 199. The setting is very decorative and artis- 
tically pleasing, albeit the sun is blazing on the structure 
with atendency to jar the harmonious stability of the pic- 
torial design. Very effective are the drooping hemlock 
branches relieved against the bridge and the river. 
Data: June, 1914, 4 p.m.; bright sun; 4 x 5 Korona 
camera; 61-inch R. R. lens; stop, F/6.8; second; 
Wellington Anti-Screen; pyro-acetone; print, Welling- 
ton Bromide, enlarged with “‘ Smith ”’ lens. 

“The Brook,” page 200, is filled with a beauty that 
is almost sensuous. The little stream ripples along in 
a graceful curve, its surface and the adjoining grassy 
banks rejoicing in beautiful tonal gradation. The point 
of supreme interest has been fixed with rare artistic 
judgment — the climax of a gradually increasing course 
of light. Altogether it forms an exceptionally attractive 
picture. Data: May, 1914, 5 p.m.; 4 x 5 Century 
Grand; 614-inch Goerz Dagor; stop, U. S. 8; 3-times 
color-screen; sun through clouds; 1 second; Inst. Iso 
double coated; pyro-acetone; print, Artura Carbon 
Black Rough Matte; enlarged from part of negative. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


Despire its symmetrical arrangement, Mr. Johnson’s 
expansive landscape, page 203, has strikingly pleasing 
features. The banks of the river are somewhat unusual 
in character and produce shadows of corresponding 
interest, but without the sharpness of outline that mars 
the beauty of similar views by inartistic camerists. 
The climax in the present picture is formed by a beauti- 
fully-shaped cumulus, though its central position in the 
picture-space is not particularly objectionable, if one is 
to be guided solely by a well-known principle on picto- 
rial composition. 

Whether it is the antics of a young mouse, or the 
prospective daily meal that seems to interest the kit- 
tens, page 204, is of little consequence, for as a cat- 
picture this feline group is much above the average 
technical excellence. Nor are the animals alike in 
appearance; and the way they have obligingly placed 
their tails, adds not a little to the pleasing character 
of the arrangement. Data: February, 2 p.M.; in shade 
with sun; 7}4-inch Dagor; at F/8; 14 second; Ham- 
mer plate; pyro-metol; 8x 10 print, Artura Black, 
enlarged from 5 x 7 direct negative; M. Q. 

“ At the Fountain,” page 206, may not be a new idea 
for a picture, but it is well carried out. The fountain, 
despite its light color, is kept low in tone, and the little 
figure in its clear-white costume, although candidly the 
strongest note in the composition, has some justification 
for its excessive prominence, as it rightly dominates the 
entire scene. The graceful attitude of the model forms 
a pleasing foil to the rigid character of the fountain. 
Data: 1A Kodak Junior; R. R. lens; at F/8; East- 
man N. C. film; pyro-tank; 145 second; 6x 10 en- 
largement on Eastman Bromide; M. Q. developer. 

The last illustration in the issue is the first-prize 
picture in this contest — “The Lily-Pond,” page 207, 
a picture teeming with pictorial interest. Though 
not impeccable in the disposition of the masses and 

(Continued on page 215) 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


The Interrupted German Industries 


Ir is impossible for the average mind to estimate or 
foretell the results of the present calamitous and dis- 
astrous war in Europe. The damage to the German indus- 
tries, in particular, will be severe, indeed. The loss to 
business in that unhappy country, where the people and 
their representatives had no voice in deciding the moment- 
ous question of war, will be incalculable. The average 
American mind can scarcely grasp the extent of Germany’s 
enormous commerce, as well as her numerous and exten- 
sive manufacturing-industries. Not even the keenly ob- 
serving Yankee tourist in that progressive country, which, 
with its many-sided and energetie activities, resembles 
America more than any country on the globe, can appreci- 
ate the vastness and completeness of its industrial life. It 
is only by living among the German people, studying their 
problems, activities and aims, visiting and observing 
those numerous great factories which are scattered 
throughout the land, particularly in the Rhine district, 
noting that wonderful merchant marine with its two 
enormous steamship-lines—— unequaled in the entire 
world — all of which have attained their present supreme 
development during the rule and personal initiative of 
the present German emperor, whose individuality, how- 
ever distasteful to the free-thinking and free-acting 
American, suits the Teutonic mind and temperament. 
But, alas, for those great industries — the photographic 
not among the least! Their directors, technicians and 
workmen skilled, experienced and thorough, most of 
them at the front, if not wielding a rifle and sword, are 
performing important duties in any of the numerous 
departments of the unparalleled military machine 
which is overwhelming western Europe. Who will 
replace those that are destined never to return? But 
this great conflict is likely to come to an early close, in 
which case the commercial life of Germany will resume 
its former activity; and slowly, but surely, the German 
trade throughout the world, so suddenly interrupted, 
will regain its former equilibrium. 

In the meantime it is but natural that American 
industries should be benefited correspondingly, and 
among many of our manufactured products those of a 
photographic character will enjoy an increased demand. 
Moreover, it is significant that, as one of the results of 
the present war, the existing patent restrictions and 
trade-marks on German manufactured products, such as 
photographic chemicals, have been annulled in England 
by order of the British government, and there is reason 
to believe that such necessities as metol and Edinol will 
be supplied to the American market direct from 
English sources, regardless of the war. 


A Clever Advertising-Dodge 


In the eighties, when the Editor was a university- 
student in Germany, he used to have people say to him, 
“Your countrymen are certainly progressive. In the 
advertising-field, alone, they beat the world!” And 
now it is the other way; people in the United States, 
i.e., those who have traveled abroad with their eyes wide 
open and who are unprejudiced, are admitting that, com- 
mercially, those Germans have beaten the Yankees at 
their own game. One needs only to examine the adver- 
tising-pages of the German illustrated periodicals to 


appreciate the up-to-date mercantile spirit of the pro- 
gressive Teutons. 

Several years ago, when passing along one of the nar- 
row business-streets of Rothenburg, Bavaria, in search 
of a photo-supply store, the Editor was conscious of a 
small object striking him gently in the face. Thinking 
that it was some harmless insect, he paid no attention 
to the incident and passed on. In a few minutes the 
same thing happened again. Coming to a sudden stop 
and looking about for the cause of this insidious attack, 
the Editor discovered that it was a thin, green card- 
board disk — about the size of an American half-dollar 
and bearing the photographically significant word, 
“ Agfa ’’— suspended by a slender cord from a short, 
projecting rod overhead. This gentle reminder occurred 
directly in front of a store where photo-supplies were 
kept. The camerist entered and was pleased to obtain 
what he needed. 


Kino Repertory 


“GRAY HAIRS” 
(colored ) 


“THE WORM THAT GNAWS AT THE HEART” 
(1000 meters long ) 


“ MERCENARY LOVE ” 


(no increase in price ) 
“ THE WAY TO HELL ” 
(children not admitted ) 
“ A STEP ASIDE ” 
(to-day for the first time ) 


“ AN ANXIOUS MOMENT ” 
(takes two hours) 


“ THE PLAYTHING ” 
(only for adults ) 
— Fliegende Bliitter 


Dishonest Subscription-Agents 


WE used to pay our respects annually to the indus- 
trious but wholly unscrupulous subscription-agent — the 
individual who will induce the magazine-lover to honor 
him with his confidence by paying the subscription- 
money in advance, and kindly waiting in vain for his 
periodical. Although most of these dishonest solicitors 
are serving time, others still continue their swindling 
operations simply because there are still people who 
will trust them. Of course, most subscription-agents 
are absolutely honest and trustworthy ; but if there is 
any doubt, the “ Bulletin of Discharged or Criminal 
Agents,” issued regularly by the Periodical Publishers’ 
Association of America, New York, should be con- 
sulted. It gives the names of all known offenders, 
their signatures and methods of solicitation. It also 
offers $25 reward to anyone who will secure the arrest 
and conviction of any agent criminally representing any 
member of the P. P. A. of A. 


“= 


In microscopic work use the left eye rather than the 
right; astigmatism and other eye-troubles occur more 
frequently in the right eye. 
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EVENTS OF 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions are 
solicited for publication 


THE MONTH 


Parcel-Post for Photographs 


OctoBER 30 is the date which has been selected to 
send letters to the Third Assistant Postmaster-General, 
Washington, D. C., asking him for consideration in re- 
gard to having photographs entered in the parcel-post 
classification. Every photographer in the United States, 
professional and amateur, is asked to send a letter to 
the Third Assistant Postmaster-General on that date, in 
which an urgent appeal will be made for the considera- 
tion which we believe we deserve. 

Many other organizations have secured the parcel- 
post rate simply because they have brought pressure to 
bear on the postal authorities. The time has come for 
us to work as a unit. 

So far no attention has been paid to the appeals of 
the committees sent by the Photographers’ Association 
of America, and we must now show that this is more 
than an individual matter and can be accomplished only 
by personal letters from thousands of photographers in 
the United States. 

Mark October 30 on your calendar. Do not fail to 
write to the above address, making the appeal as strong 
as you can in a typewritten letter. 

On that date Secretary John I. Hoffman, of the 
P. A. of A., will send the following letter : 


Tarrp Asst. PostMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The photographers of the United States 
feel that they are not receiving the consideration that 
they should in having photographs excluded from the 
parcel-post classification. At the National Convention 
of Photographers, held in Atlanta, Ga., June 15 to 20, 
the following resolution was passed : 

“ Resolved, That the P. A. of A., assembled in At- 
lanta, wish to go on record as expressing their feelings 
of indignation against the unfair discrimination by the 
postal authorities for not allowing photographs the bene- 
fits of parcel-post. 

“ Be it further Resolved, That the legislative commit- 
tee take proper steps to secure parcel-post rates for 
photographs.” 

We can see no reason why photographs should be ex- 
cluded from parcel-post classification, since books and 
other printed matter have been admitted. Therefore, 
we beg you to give this matter serious consideration. 


Country Life Exposition Contest 


THE judges have awarded the cash prizes for the best 
amateur photographs in the Country Life Permanent 
Exposition contest, open to all amateurs. The first 
prize, $50, was won by Alma W. Ward, who lives on 
Long Island, for a wonderful photograph of “ Hadrian’s 
Villa,” near Rome. 

The second prize, $35, was won by Lewis Simpson. 
The third prize, $15, was won by Jennie J. Pfeiffer, for 
a composition called, “ Near Fiesole.””’ The fourth prize, 
$15 worth of growing plants, was won by Haswell C. 
Jeffery for a print entitled, ‘‘ A Child’s Dream,” a view 
of Central Park, with a hazy group of buildings in the dis- 
tance, including the synagogue. 


The fifth and sixth prizes, consisting of seeds, bulbs 
and rustic furniture, valued at $18 in toto, were taken 
by Jennie J. Pfeiffer, who also won the third prize. The 
pictures were entitled, respectively, “On a Thuringian 
Farm” and “ A Close at Edinburgh.” 

It is noteworthy that all but one prize were awarded 
to photographers of European subjects. Honorable Men- 
tion was awarded for two other handsome compositions 
by L. H. Frohman and L. B. Wright, representing, re- 
spectively, Indians in their cliff dwellings and an old 
homestead. 

The competition lasted two months and closed 
June 15. The judges were Alfred Stieglitz, Paul B. 
Haviland and H. Chamberlin. Several hundred framed 
photographs were sent from various parts of the world, 
all of which are displayed at the Country Life Perma- 
nent Exposition, Grand Central Terminal, New York. 


An Interchange for Oil and Bromide Workers 


In order that workers in these advanced printing- 
processes may see more of the prints of others and in 
several ways benefit by the experiences of each other, 
Mr. George H. Rowe suggests the excellent plan of 
organizing an interchange among those interested in oil 
and bromoil printing. Every enthusiast in this field of 
the photographic art is hereby encouraged to commu- 
nicate with Mr. George H. Rowe, 624 N. Gilmore St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc. 


Of Photo-Era Magazine, the American Jour- 
nal of Photography. 


Published monthly at Boston, Mass., required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912. 

Editor, Wilfred A. French, Boston, Mass. 

Managing Editor, Wilfred A. French, Boston, Mass. 

Business Manager, Wilfred A. French, Boston, Mass. 

Publisher, Wilfred A. French, Boston, Mass. 

Owner, Wilfred A. French, Boston, Mass. 


Known bond-holders, mortgagees and other security- 
holders, holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages or other securities: None. 

(Signed) Witrrep A. FRENcH. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day of 
September, 1/14. 
(Signed) Samuet Davis, Notary Public. 
(Seat) (My commission expires Aug. 25, 1916.) 


Doubtful Solace 


Artist. — “ Dobbins, the critic, has roasted my pictures 
unmercifully.” 

His Friend.—‘ Don’t mind that fellow. He’s no 
ideas of his own; he only repeats like a parrot what all 
the others say.’’ — London Opinion. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 


their rooms in John Street a center and rallying-point 
for all that is new and original, and still unacknowledged 
in the arts. 

With this end in view, ‘‘ arrangements have already 
been outlined for a portion of the winter, and a unique 
of one-man shows, alternating pictorial photo- 


WRITING as we do, a few days after war has been 
declared between this country and Germany, it is im- 
possible to keep the subject out of this letter. Every 
aspect of life is so changed. In ordinary times, in Eng- 
land, soldiers are little in evidence; one might travel 
all day, up and down the land, without so much as 
catching sight of a red coat or a khaki tunic. But now 
the military seems all-pervading, and the marvel is 
where the men have sprung from. 

Naturally, trade has suffered enormously, every one’s 
first instinct being to retrench and conserve resources. 
But, probably, no branch of industry has been worse hit 
than the photographic. To many people photography 
is a hobby, and all activities in this direction have 
ceased automatically and instantaneously. 

We called at the stores of one of the largest photo- 
graphic dealers in London yesterday. The shop was 
empty, except for ourselves and a very limited number of 
assistants. The rest had been “ called up,’ and some 
were believed to be already abroad, in the expeditionary 
force that has been sent to help Belgium to maintain 
her neutrality. There is, as we write, no official in- 
formation on the subject, all military movements being 
wisely kept absolutely dark. But, long before these 
words are in print, events must have happened that 
will render secrecy no longer necessary. 

The photographic trade has held meetings and dis- 
cussed the advisability of the firms concerned closing 
altogether, for the present, and even now it is not cer- 
tain that this course may not be taken. Hyposulphite 
of soda, usually selling at about twopence a pound, is 
now sixpence, and will probably go higher; and all the 
photographic chemicals that usually come from Ger- 
many are either unobtainable altogether, or only at 
enormously increased prices, and then in small quanti- 
ties. We hear that a plant is already being set up in 
this country to manufacture some of the most important 
products in which there is a shortage. No wonder, 
then, that in such circumstances amateur-photography 
should for the moment languish in England. 

A friend and neighbor of ours, an English writer who 
is known on both sides of the Atlantic and has married 
an American lady, came to us a few days back. He 
carried a new hand-camera and wanted condensed les- 
sons in the management of it, having just been appointed 
war-correspondent to one of the London papers. We 
all set to work with a will, and it is wonderful what can 
be done in a short time with an intelligent pupil eager 
to learn. In an hour our friend had mastered the mys- 
teries of stops, focus, exposure, distances and develop- 
ment, not only in theory — for we had been thorough — 
but in practice. He hurried away to complete his 
arrangements for starting on the morrow, confident that 
he could record anything he might encounter, from a 
cavalry-charge to a group of celebrated generals. 

The London Camera Club has always been looked 
upon as a rallying-place for photographers of every 
shade of thought. A tolerant broad-mindedness is the 
keynote of the Club. The consequence is that photo- 
graphers of every school are members, and work away, 
side by side, at their own particular and often very 
opposite branches of the craft. 

But now it has been proposed to enlarge still further 
the scope and attractions of the Club. The interests of 
the members are wide, and their ambition is to make 


graphers with examples of the most recent work in 
painting, drawing, etching, poster-art, etc., has been 
fixed, together with a number of demonstrations and 
causeries, critical or explanatory, by men whose names 
are already, or will certainly soon become, celebrated. 
Certain dates still remain vacant, however, and the arts- 
committee will be glad to receive suggestions from 
any one, whether a member of the Club or no, as to sub- 
jects and work which have hitherto received insufficient 
appreciation in the metropolis. The Club is anxious to 
encourage any branch of art which deserves attention, 
and one-man shows, whether British or foreign, are 
particularly invited.” 

The most astonishing fact in this commercial age is 
that the Camera Club is not seeking to make anything 
out of these shows. It will make no charge, whatever, 
to the man — often virtually unknown — for the adver- 
tisement it gives him for exhibiting his work, nor will 
it take any percentage on any exhibits it sells. This is 
a policy as generous as it is unusual. It will earn the 
gratitude of all those of like interests, and let us hope 
it will have its reward by discovering and introducing 
to the public some geniuses yet unknown. : 

At present the architectural, impressionistic drawings 
of Frank Emmanuel occupy its walls, where they will 
remain till the end of September. After that the arts- 
committee is arranging for a series of Monday night 
causeries on broad lines, covering every branch of art. 
One of these causeries deals with the art of the poster- 
stamp, and will be delivered by Herman Schaiffauer, 
the well-known Californian litterateur. Collecting these 
beautiful miniature posters is a German craze which is 
just catching on in England, and the Camera Club is to 
be congratulated on being so early in this new and 
interesting field. 

It is not often that we in England find painters or 
draughtsmen displaying any serious interest in photo- 
graphy or being able to appreciate its scope and many- 
sidedness; so that it was refreshing to listen to the 
views of M. Marius de Zayas on the subject and to hear 
what an important place he gives photography in the 
arts. M. de Zayas is a clever and unconventional cari- 
caturist, one of the Stieglitz group who now lives in 
Paris but came over to London just before the war with 
the intention to make caricatures of our literary and 
artistic celebrities. His method of working is curious : 
he sits and chats to his models without making a single 
note, and goes away and draws the caricature entirely 
from memory. Later on we are hoping to see some of 
his work at the Camera Club. 

History seems to be made quickly in the policy of 
the Pall Mall Magazine, as well as elsewhere just now. 
No sooner had the photographic world congratulated 
itself on the fact that this high-class journal was to be 
edited by two men intimately connected with photo- 
graphy — Mr. Ward Muir as literary- and Mr. R. Child 
Bayley as illustration-editor — when the news comes 
that the paper has been bought by the all-powerful 
Mr. Hearst, and all is changed again. It is to be incor- 
porated with Nash’s Magazine; but there is a rumor 
that at the end of about a year it will appear again 
under its old, original name. Many of us would be 
sorry to lose the old Pall Mall Magazine altogether, for 
it has been one of the few— we might say the only 
English illustrated magazine — to recognize pictorial 
photography and reproduce some good examples. 
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News has just reached us that, after careful delibera- 
tions, the Salon Committee has decided to hold the ex- 
hibition as usual, just as if the war was not in progress. 
This decision was reached on the “ Business as Usual ” 
principle, which we have all been asked to follow, and 
which is, for the time being, the non-combatants’ motto 
in this country. We understand that the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society is going to hold its show. 

Camera-users in rural districts around London have 
to be careful just now. They may be intent on portraying 
August landscape scenery and yet get themselves arrested 
if their view happens to be in the neighborhood of a 
masked aeroplane gun, of which they are quite ignorant. 
No cameras are allowed within five miles of Dover, and, 
indeed, just at present to carry a camera anywhere is 
likely to arouse suspicions. 

It was at once remarked by photographers that the 
new one-pound note could be forged very easily. Mr. 
Bawtree, of the R.P.S., has already demonstrated, 
privately, with what perfection even the five-pound note 
of the Bank of England can be reproduced by photo- 
graphing methods, and has also “ forged,” by his secret 
photographic process, 1d. stamps, so that it is impossible 
to detect the false from the real. It is possible, there- 
fore, that the one-pound note, which is a most common- 
place and even careless piece of printing, is already 
being reproduced in thousands, and when the govern- 
ment calls them in, there will be trouble. A new and 
better note is already promised, and at the moment of 
writing it is said that the ten-shilling notes will not 
have to be issued at all. Perfectly engraved little notes 
for five frances were in circulation in Belgium a mere 
few hours after war was declared. They must have 
been prepared beforehand. 


Superb Telephoto Work 


THE series of photographs of the Metropolitan Tower- 
Clock, which filled page 63 of PHoro-Era for August, 
illustrate in a striking manner the relative size of image 
obtained of a remote object at a given distance, with 
lenses of varying focal lengths and a high-class tele- 
photo-equipment. In answer to an inquiry, we are 
pleased to state the names of the different types of 
lenses that were used in this particular case. They are, 
in order, Series V, No. 2, Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Ex- 
treme Wide Angle, 4%¢-inch focus; Series IIb, No. 6, 
Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Tessar, 814-inch focus; series 
VII, No. 6, Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Protar, 18%-inch 
focus, and Series IIb, No. 6, Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
Tessar combined with a Bausch & Lomb Telephoto 
Attachment, 8 power. The pictures were made by 
Austin K. Hanks, photographic expert of the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company. 


New Haven Camera Club Outing 


TWENTY-ONE members of the New Haven Camera 
Club enjoyed an outing July 19 at Far Mill River, a 
branch of the Housatonic, about five miles south of 
Shelton. The start was made from the club rooms, 
where the committee in charge had packed the cooking- 
utensils and materials for luncheon in packages of con- 
venient size for the members to carry. 

Arrived at the scene of the outing, most of the mem- 
bers spent the morning taking pictures, while others 
remained at the place selected to watch and assist three 
very capable chefs prepare the feast. After luncheon 


several group-photographs of the members were taken. 
The remainder of the afternoon passed all too quickly, 
and every member present expressed his regret when 
the time came to start homeward. 


Our Illustrations 


(Continued from page 711) 


accessories, Mr. Ludlum’s effort shows intelligence, taste 
and a refined sense of the beautiful in nature. Data: 
5x 7 camera; Velostigmat; at stop, U.S. 32; B. & J. 
6-times ray-filter; 1 second; Standard Polychrome 
plate; 3-solution pyro; 5x7 print, Noko Studio Nor- 
mal; Daratol, 15-grain formula. 

Though the work of a Japanese amateur, the subject 
of the pretty landscape in the honorable mention class, 
page 201, was found in the extreme corner of the Ameri- 
can Northwest. While we cannot claim a personal 
acquaintance with the physical conditions of that region, 
we assume that the general aspect of the scene of 
Mr. Itow’s agreeable picture is truthful, as this artist’s 
previous work, pictured in these pages, has won ap- 
proval for its fidelity to nature. Nevertheless, the 
composition seems to lose force by the excessive inter- 
est in the foreground, at the left, and in the group of 
low trees in the middle-distance. Data: April, 1914; 
3 p.M.; good light; 3A F. P. Kodak, postcard size, 
fitted with 64-inch Goerz Dagor; at F/16; 2-times 
color-screen; 144 second; Eastman N. C. film; duratol- 
hydro; 3% x 5% print, Artura Iris C; duratol-hydro. 

The wind-swept sand-dune, page 202, was chosen 
wisely as a pictorial subject and accorded skilful treat- 
ment by the artist-camerist. With excellent judgment 
the foreground has been presented in a low tone, in 
contrast with the upper level, doubtless also composed 
of light-colored sand. The difference is caused by the 
lengthening shadow of the grass-lined ridge, the sun 
being low at 4 o’clock in late October. And the most 
strongly accented bunch of grasses is prudently placed 
at the left, the rest diminishing in an irregular cadence. 
The picture was well planned and successfully carried 
out. Data: October, 4 p.m.; good light; 5 x 7 Poco 
camera; R. R. lens; at F/16; 5 second; Standard; 
eiko-hydro; 5 x 7 Argo print. 

In contrast with the foregoing realistic presentation 
of a scene appears a typical New England landscape 
with graceful forms and gentle shadows, page 202. 
The values are pleasing and true, and the perspective 
quite “ painty” in effect. We believe that his broad 
manner is an innovation with Mr. Bronson, and, having 
begun so auspiciously, he should continue along this 
path of pictorial interpretation. With his experienced 
selective powers, the new expressive means at his com- 
mand should enable him to enter the field of true artistic 
expression. Data: August, 1913; 5 x 7 Polychrome 
negative; Duratol ; Spencer Port-Land Soft-Focus lens ; 
at F/6; 445 second; print Haloid Extra. 


Photographer Pays $50 for a Negative 


In the opinion of impartial critics the Roxbury pho- 
tographer who tried to snatch a kiss from an unwilling 
sitter was punished fittingly when, placed before the 
judge, he was ordered to pay $50 for the negative. 


Optimistic Subscribers 


THE appreciation of PHoro-Era in foreign countries, 
besides the land of its publication, was shown in a 
marked degree quite recently when, after war had been 
declared by Germany, a professional photographer in 
Neukéln, near Berlin, sent us a year’s subscription for 
Puoro-Era, the letter being nearly five weeks on the 
way. 

Subscriptions were also received from photographers 
with studios in northern Mexico — months ago, when 
the provincial government was approaching its doom. 
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BERLIN LETTER 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


THERE is at present only one topic which is discussed 
by everybody, by young and old, man or woman — the 
war. It is hard to describe how much it has affected 
and is still affecting every trade, every profession, and 
there is probably no individual who is not suffering 
through it directly or indirectly. This applies to Ger- 
many more than to the other nations who are at war, 
as she is surrounded by no less than six nations, of 
which only one is friendly to her, viz., Austria, whereas 
the others are either fighting, or, although neutral, are 
against her in their feelings. This is the more to be 
regretted as the German people are not at all respon- 
sible for this awful struggle, but only a small, but 
powerful, section — the Junker-class, known by their ex- 
tremely reactionary aims and measures. Last, not 
least, the Kaiser is very much responsible for the unde- 
scribable horrors of war. We are reminded of a picture 
he designed some eighteen years ago. 

Emperor William is known for his many-sidedness, 
for his keen interest in any human achievement, and in 
these respects he certainly surpasses any monarch or 
president. Thus art and photography have always 
greatly interested him, and he does not confine himself 
to open, occasionally, some picture-gallery or museum, 
as is done by other rulers. Regarding art he has very 
peculiar views of his own, which, it must be admitted, 
are not shared by many others. But not only that he 
has visited a very large number of studios of seulptors, 
painters and photographers, but he, himself, occasionally 
takes a pencil or brush to create some design. Apropos 
of the peace, broken at last after so many years through 
the present serious war, the picture referred to above 
assumes special interest. It is an allegorical represen- 
tation of the German monarchy defending everything 
that is good and beautiful in the world against the 
forces of crime and anarchy. The empire is personified 
by a stalwart, handsome young champion looking some- 
what like William II himself, clad in armor. He 
stands at the entrance of a temple, on the wall of which 
is inscribed the word “ Pax.” At the foot of the tem- 
ple-steps is a throng of inhuman fiends, i.e., the forces 
of crime, anarchy and social disorder! The Emperor is 
to be understood as “taking on” all these enemies and 
laying them low. The picture was reproduced in photo- 
gravure, and copies were sent to many cotemporary 
sovereigns. Professor Knackfuss has carried out the 
Imperial conception in a way that does him credit. It 
is not every mere mixer of colors that could fire the 
height of the Kaiser's imagination. The German 
knight, Michael, is standing in a doorway, and is gazing 
with a haughty indifference over the heads of a number 
of pantomime demons who are waving lycopodium 
torches at him. 

Regarding photographs depicting the German Em- 
peror, it would be a hard task to count the immense 
number of them reproduced in the past week, not only 
in his empire, but in every corner of the world. Thus 
inhabitants of the remotest places had now a chance to 
see how the War Lord looks. Certainly the owners of 
his portraits holding the copyrights reaped a big harvest, 
for there was a tremendous demand for photographs 
showing the Kaiser and his army. 

On the other hand, most photographers have suffered, 
for having your picture taken by a professional or indulg- 
ing yourself in this hobby is not a vital necessity, and thus 
the owners of studios have lost much of their patronage, 


while dealers and manufacturers are complaining of the 
decreased business with amateurs. All this, in addition 
to the loss of employment of numerous assistants, shut- 
ting of many businesses where the proprietors had to 
go to the front, impossibility of importing raw material 
or ready-made photographic goods, and still more the 
inability to export our own products. This all is a very 
sad story, and the effects of the fiercest war in Europe’s 
history will be felt for a long time to come. 

Summer has gone, the days have become markedly 
shorter, and the popular pastime of showing lantern- 
slides comes into swing again. While in public halls 
mostly electric current is the source of illumination, one 
has to resort to some other means when using the lan- 
tern-camera at home. Acetylene gas is much used on 
account of its cheapness and high actinie light. To 
minimize any danger or damage which might occur, 
most tanks are supplied with safety-valves which pre- 
vent bursting of the former. Generally a mixture of at 
least 10 per cent of acetylene with air is required to be 
dangerous; and as calcium carbide gives off about 5 
cubic feet of gas per pound, it would be necessary to 
confine the entire product of a three hours’ charge — 
one and one-half pounds (say 8 cubic feet) — in a room 
about 5 by 4 feet, to cause an explosion, which is prac- 
tically absurd. Immunity from accident to any user 
can, of course, not be guaranteed, but any kind of light 
forms a source of danger, may it be ordinary gas or 
electricity or oil. The container of the generator in 
which the carbide is placed should be absolutely dry. 
As soon as the generator is charged, a light should be 
frequently held to the jet until it lights, this to prevent 
any gas escaping into the room. When the charge is 
exhausted and the jets go out, all taps should be turned 
off and the generator removed from the room and taken 
out of doors. If there is no safety-valve attached to 
the tank, the jets should on no account be turned off 
while the gas is burning. If possible, the tank should 
not be cleaned till the next day, and then it should be 
thoroughly washed and dried. If these simple precau- 
tions are taken, there will be no smell. It should be 
remembered that the smell of CoH», besides being ex- 
cessively unpleasant, is certainly poisonous. Acetylene 
at its best is as good as a good blow-through jet, and 
is much superior to ordinary incandescent light. 

Speaking of illuminants, I may add a few words how 
to test the candle-power of a light. Take an ordinary 
wax-candle, eight to the pound, as a standard; any 
other light can be compared with it and represented in 
figures of which this standard candle is the unit. Get 
a sheet of white paper, make in the center of it a grease- 
spot about the size of a one-cent coin, and fix this up at 
a distance of 12 inches from the standard candle, with 
the center of the flame on a level with the grease-spot. 
Now place the light to be compared on the other side 
of the paper, with its flame also level with the spot, 
and move it along until the grease-spot is invisible. 
Then measure the distance the light to be tested is from 
the paper in inches, and divide the square of this num- 
ber by the square of 12 — the standard’s distance in 
inches. This gives the candle-power as compared with 
the standard taken. Thus, a light which makes the 
grease-spot invisible at 16 inches would be equal to 


6 
162 122, or nearly double the standard. If, at 
4 


8 inches, it would be 


which is about half the luminosity of the standard 
adopted. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 


Our Greatest Mountain AND ALPINE REGIONS OF 
Wonper. By A. H. Barnes. 66 illustrations, 9 in 
full color. Quarto. Paper, 75 cents; postage, 7 cents. 
A. H. Barnes, Parkland, Wash. 


Relatively few Americans realize the grandeur of the 
peaks of the Cascade Mountains of Washington, in 
height, glaciers and majestic appearance comparing 
favorably with anything Europe has to offer. Thanks 
to several photographers, however, we are all beginning 
to realize that there really is something to the “See 
America First” idea after all. Notable among them, 
Mr. A. H. Barnes in this book tells us, as only good 
pictures can, of the wonderful beauties of Tacoma, more 
publicly known as Mt. Rainier, the monarch of the Cas- 
eades. His illustrations are of technical and art excel- 
lence, splendidly reproduced and printed, and the 
accompanying text gives all the interesting associated 
facts. Something of the character of the material may 
be seen in the article by Mr. Barnes in PHoro-Era for 
September. As a souvenir this is a rare volume. 


Tue Lure or THE CAMERA. By Charles S. Olcott. 
Profusely illustrated from photographs by the author. 
8vo, 300 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Boston and New 
York, U.S. A.: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. 


Readers of PHoro-Era will remember the admirable 
article, “‘ The Art of Book-Illustrating,” by Charles S. 
Olcott, which was printed in this magazine of November, 
1913. Together with its photographic illustrations, it 
gives one an excellent idea of the literary and technical 
abilities of Mr. Olcott as reflected in his ‘“‘ Lure of the 
Camera.” In his work the author describes with pen 
and camera his visits to the homes of certain distin- 
guished authors or the scenes of their writings, and to 
various places of historic interest or natural beauty. 
His knowledge of the great authors is ample, his love of 
nature abounding, and his choice of pictorial illustrations 
judicious. This rare combination of desirable qualities 
has enabled Mr. Olcott to prepare a book of unusual 
interest, value and charm. Every one will be interested 
and entertained by Mr. Olcott’s graphic descriptions of 
such places as the Isles of Shoals, though the home 
of Celia Thaxter was destroyed by fire early in Septem- 
ber; Concord and Salem, inseparably connected with 
Hawthorne, Emerson and Alcott; the country of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Wordsworth, George Eliot, Scott and 
Burns; the Italian Lakes; the Yellowstone; the Grand 
Cafion of Arizona, and the personality and home-life of 
John Burroughs. The fact that the work is issued by 
Houghton Mifflin Company is another recommendation, 
if it were needed. 


Minutes of the P. A. of A. Convention 


THE volume containing the stenographie record of 
the proceedings of the thirty-fourth annual convention 
of the Photographers’ Association of America, at 
Atlanta, is at hand. Although not bound in boards it 
is a worthy successor to the minutes of 1913, pleasingly 
arranged and excellently printed. The engravings, in a 
few instances, we believe, are even better than the origi- 
nals hung at Atlanta. 


Photographers’ Association of New England 


THE sixteenth annual convention of this body, to be 
held in Copley Hall, Boston, October 13, 14, 15, de- 
serves the support of every photographer in New 
England. Plans have been make to provide instruction 
and entertainment of exceptional worth at the modest 
membership fee of $2.00, $1.00 payable annually and 
$1.00 when attending the convention. Employees pay 
only a total of $1.00. 

So few New Englanders went to the National Con- 
vention at Atlanta that a large attendance is anticipated 
in Boston. Come yourself that the officers’ hopes 
may be realized and their labors rewarded. It will 
broaden your outlook, improve your work, and refresh 
your mind. Particulars may be had of George H. Hast- 
ings, Secy., Newtonville, Mass. 


Autumnal Color-Photography 


As we passed through some of the wooded districts 
of New England, on the closing days of August, we 
noticed occasional dashes of brilliant color, presaging 
an early season of gorgeous autumnal coloring. Cam- 
erists who have yet to know the pleasurable satisfaction 
to perpetuate on color-plates some of these magnificent 
chromatic outbursts of nature, should hasten to supply 
themselves with Autochrome or Paget color-plates. 


A Graceful Tribute 


THE spirit which moves an artist, workman or author 
to comment favorably upon the product of another is 
always admirable. Not infrequently the winner of a 
prize in PHoro-Era competitions will be so captivated 
by the merit of the work of a fellow-winner as to ex- 
press his admiration in a letter to the Editor. An 
instance of this generous attitude of one artist-photo- 
grapher towards another is illustrated by the following 
letter from W. H. Spiller, an accomplished craftsman 
and writer : 

Dear Mr. French: Please express to Mrs. Fannie T. 
Cassidy my great appreciation of the first-prize winner 
— ‘The Master-Painter.” It is beautiful. 

I have studied this fascinating picture until I almost 
want to chide you for not saying more about it, yourself, 
in ‘Our Illustrations.” The picture is very simple; 
therein lies the charm. It is devoid of detail. Here is 
mystery. What, possibly, can the dark shadows hold ? 
The flowers are reaching toward the glorious sunlight 
like some poor, imprisoned thing. Sentiment would 
cause one to extend pity, and immediately anew thought 
comes uppermost in the mind —that the wonderful, 
vibrating sunlight is playing a merry dance around the 
beautiful flowers. Kissing, tantalizing sunlight — a 
bounding, living thing! It isa picture of which one does 
not tire. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ww. H. Spicer. 


Enough Back Numbers 


In reply to our request, printed in August and Sep- 
tember Puoro-Era, our friends were prompt to supply 
our needs for back numbers of Puoro-Era. Having 
thus received many more than we are likely to use, we 
shall be unable to accept, in exchange for subscriptions, 
back numbers after September 25, 1914, except such as 
may be advertised for in future issues. 
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To create a common-place is to have genius. — 


Charles Baudelaire. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Increased Prices of Photographic Material 


THAT many purveyors of commodities, whether do- 
mestic or foreign, would take advantage of the present 
European war and inflate prices, was to be expected. 
There are always people who in any untoward circum- 
stances follow their natural instincts of greed. It is 
well for the defenseless consumer to make a note of 
such avaricious purveyors and, when normal conditions 
return, adjust his patronage accordingly. The scrupu- 
lous and far-sighted dealer will sell his stock of a scarce 
commodity at the regular price until it is exhausted. 
He regards it as unfair to charge an advanced price for 
it, merely because of its scarcity or his inability to ob- 
tain more of it; although if he pay an increase on his 
next supply, he is perfectly justified to charge more in 
proportion. Cornering the market on an article — 
food-stuff or finished product — and selling on an arti- 
ficial rise, may be considered a brilliant business-stroke 
by some people, but a contemptible performance by 
others. It depends on the viewpoint. That there is 
some justification for controlling the sale of an article 
of which there is a shortage, so that it may be distrib- 
uted prudently, must be admitted; but it ought to be 
accomplished without increasing the sales-price. 

As regards photographic chemicals, it may not have 
occurred to some photographers to resort to their former 
standbys — eikonogen, amidol, etc., of which small 
stocks may be found on the dealers’ shelves, pushed 
back years ago to make room for more popular prod- 
ucts. Now is the time to investigate. An old, dis- 
carded friend may prove his worth anew. 


European-Developed Tourists’ Films 


AMERICAN photo-finishers are accustomed to receive 
a large volume of business from tourists returning from 
Europe in the fall. Most of these visitors to foreign 
lands are so hurried in their movements that they find 
it easier to entrust their exposed films to some trust- 
worthy photo-finisher at home rather than risk them at 
a place, during their travels, where they are accorded 
but indifferent attention. On account of the European 
war, American tourists have been delayed on their 
homeward journey, generally in some of the large cities, 
particularly London, where many of them found it 
desirable to have their films developed and printed. 
Nevertheless, the photo-finishing departments of such 
large photo-supply firms as Robey-French Company and 
Pinkham & Smith Co., of Boston, U.S. A., and Obrig 
Camera Company and Gloeckner & Newby Co., of New 
York City, are exceptionally busy, their patrons being 
largely regular vacationists, local visitors and returned 
American tourists. 


Clarence H. White School of Photography 


Ir has long been well known by readers of this maga- 
zine that this is America’s leading institution devoted to 
pictorial photography. That prospective students may 
know full particulars of the school, an attractive cata- 
log has been issued describing the building and equip- 
ment, the personnel of the instructors, lecturers and 
advisory board, the character of the instruction and the 
terms of admission. A copy will be sent upon request 
to Clarence H. White, 230 East 11th St., New York City. 


Ansco Hopeful 


Mr. A. C. Lamoutre, of Ansco Company, in a recent 
letter expresses the optimistic outlook of his firm. He 
writes: ‘“‘In spite of the situation created by the Euro- 
pean war, we are not curtailing our production or our 
advertising. We will simply stand pat and continue to 
do business as heretofore. We are very hopeful and feel 
quite confident that it will not be necessary to go on 
half time or lay off any salesmen.” 


The New Pixie Cameras 


Any one who may desire a compact folding roll-film 
camera at a moderate price should get acquainted with 
the 1A Pixie camera, pocket edition, at $10. It meas- 
ures 814 x 3144 x 2 inches, takes a picture 214 x 414 
inches, and embodies several desirable features as fol- 
lows: has a high-class Rapid Rectilinear lens; T. I. B. 
shutter, with antinous release ; vertical and horizontal 
supports for time-exposure; two tripod-sockets, and 
focus conveniently adjusted to 8,25 and 100 feet. Load- 
ing a Pixie is very simple and accomplished by simply 
drawing a slide and dropping in and adjusting the film- 
cartridge in the usual way. The remarkably low price 
for so excellent an equipment should induce every one 
interested to communicate with the makers, Gundlach- 
Manhattan Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Rodenstock Lenses 


W. J. Larsury Company, the American agents of 
the well-known Rodenstock lenses, made in Munich, 
Bavaria, have shown the right spirit during the present 
war crisis. They believe in the spirit of optimism and 
good cheer, and, although they have not on hand 
enough lenses to last for a relatively unreasonable 
length of time, they desire to maintain a proper degree 
of publicity on behalf of the excellent lenses which they 
are privileged to handle in this country. In view of 
this firm’s admirable foresight and praiseworthy busi- 
ness-methods, and the fact that it represents an old and 
distinguished German optical house, we are pleased to 
invite the attention of all serious workers — amateurs 
and professionals — to the high optical efficiency of the 
Rodenstock lenses, which are made in several series to 
meet every demand for strictly high-class photographic 
work. A postcard addressed to W. J. Lafbury Com- 
pany, 305 N. Fifth Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A., will 
bring a copy of the Rodenstock illustrated price-list. 


The Bausch & Lomb Catalog 


Tuis booklet of photographic lenses, one of the most 
attractive publications issued by this company, forms a 
welcome addition to our reference library. It contains 
a wealth of scientific material and definite suggestions 
on the selection of a lens. Each important branch of 
photography is separately considered, and the reasons 
given why a certain lens in the Bausch & Lomb line 
best meets the requirements. Seventy-one excellent 
reproductions show the superb work of the high-grade 
Tessar and Protar lenses, shutters and other accessories. 
A copy of this valuable publication may be had upon 
application to the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 622 St. 
Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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